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Unusual Library Service 


{ With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


f With the largest stock of general books in Canada to 
draw from, as well as very wide and varied stocks 
of the current books in demand for Library use— 


1 With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and 
consequently with a knowledge of what Libraries 
want— 

{ With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 

{ With the agency for Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, 
——_ the best equipment house in the United 

tates for Library supplies— 


{ With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the 
largest, publishing house— 
{ We submit that we can—and do—give the very best 
oe for Libraries, public or private, that Canada 
ows. 


1 We simply suggest that you test our facilities and 
service. 


Library Department 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO $2 

















Whitborne Inn 


169 College St. (Two doors west of McCaul) 


LUNCHEONS, TEAS AND T 


DINNERS 

Served in quiet, attractive rooms 

Reservations made for bridge F 
parties and club meetings 4 


TELEPHONE TRINITY 9354 
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The Canadian Joumal of Religious Thought 


BI-MONTHLY magazine for the expression of Canadian 
thought on social, political, educational, and moral questions 
from the religious viewpoint. It is the only non-sectarian and 


undenominational publication of its kind in Canada. 


It places a premium upon frank, straightforward, unequivocal 
presentation of vital themes. 


Now in its fourth year of publication. 


Published on the first day of every second month at 73 Queen’s 
Park, Toronto. Single copies, 50 cents. Subscription rate, $2.50 per 
year. Sample copies on application. 
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THE SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 


OSSESSING a comfortable majority, and hav- 
p ing disposed of most of the high explosives at 

the Prime Ministers’ Conference, Mr. King and 
his government have not provided the newspaper 
correspondents nor their public with much of interest 
to digest with their coffee, either in the speech from 
the throne or in the debates following it. Even Mr. 
Marcil has requested the withdrawal of his motion 
dealing with Sir H. Thornton’s visit to Mexico and 
General Barron’s comments on certain of Mexico’s 
critics. Mr. T. L. Church hopes to keep the ‘fat 
frizzling’ by demanding that all correspondence there- 
on be tabled, but he lacks the possibility of fireworks. 
The proposal to appoint ministers to Paris and Tokio 
is important in that it indicates the intention of the 
Government to continue enlarging the Canadian diplo- 
matic service. The minister in Tokio can serve a very 
useful purpose in representing our interests in the 
East, and in explaining away misunderstandings ; and 
no doubt Senator Dandurand finds it uncomfortable 
at his age to spend the major portion of his time on 
the North Atlantic. But whether it is more desirable 
to establish the Legation at Paris or in Geneva is 
another question. However, if the right men are 
chosen for the posts and sufficient care is exercised in 
keeping in touch with Commonwealth foreign policy, 
the Government is to be commended on the step it has 
taken. 


THE PAN HANDLE AGAIN 


HE American delegation at the first Hague 
Peace Conference, 1899, quoted Lincoln to the 
effect ‘that nothing is settled until it is settled 


tight’. In view of the persistence with which the 


‘Pan Handle of Alaska’ keeps on cropping up, it 
might seem that there is something in the view of 
certain Canadians, that the Alaska boundary was not 
settled right. In any event the people of British 
Columbia and the legislature of that province have 
taken the matter up and hope to be able to remedy a 
difficult and annoying situation by buying the Pan 
Handle outright from the United States, in the same 
manner as the United States herself purchased the 
whole of Alaska from Russia. The Pan Handle is of 
no particular importance to the rest of Alaska, nor to 
the United States, whereas. it does, because of 
national tariff and emigration restrictions, cut off the 
northern half of British Columbia, and the Yukon 
from free access to the sea. That the United States 
will sell it is most improbable. They do not need the 
money, and like the rest of us, are rather proud of 
the extent of their territories, and not unambitious 
for more, even the North Pole. However, it will do 
no great harm to offer to buy them out, and if British 
Columbia or Canada ever find themselves with some- 
thing that the United States really want, an exchange 
might be arranged. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, accompanied by the 
P leading authorities on International Law in the 

United States, has recently paid a visit to 
Havana; President Coolidge to make a speech at the 
opening of the Conference of the Pan American 
Union; the authorities to stay on and ensure that 
United States’ interests were safeguarded, and if pos- 
sible to rehabilitate the somewhat discredited policy 
of the Republican Party in Latin-American and world 
affairs. Nothing startling has occurred—although 
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several interesting proposals have been made; one by 
Mexico to deprive the U.S.A. of permanent control 
of the organization by making the chief offices sub- 
ject to rotation; another to establish an all American 
Permanent Court to decide disputes between the 
various nations of the Western hemisphere; a third, 
a resolution on the right of one State to intervene in 
the affairs of another for the protection of her 
nationals and their property—aimed obviously at the 
U.S.A. in Nicaragua; and a fourth from the Argen- 
tine suggesting a tariff agreement among the mem- 
bers. None of the suggestions is particularly popular 
with the United States, and as she is almost certain 
of the support of some Latin-American elements in 
opposing them, nothing much is likely to come of 
them. The importance of this organization and Con- 
ference to Canada, however, lies in its future possi- 
bilities. It may be the nucleus of an American 
League of Nations, it almost certainly will influence 
the attitude of the ‘West’ toward the ‘League’, and 
Canada might, as a member of the British Common- 
wealth and of the ‘League’, make a great contribution 
to mutual understanding if she takes her vacant chair 
at the council of the Union,—which by the way, it is 
suggested the United States is not too keen about 
seeing her occupy. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


HE shifting of emphasis from cure to preven- 
T tion in dealing with disease constitutes one of 

the greatest claims of our age to the grateful 
recognition of posterity. The process has been a 
gradual one, and is still far from complete, but 
already an outbreak of preventable disease—typhoid 
fever, for example—is regarded less as a misfortune 
to the individuals affected than as a reflection upon 
the city or town in which it occurs. We have not yet 
reached the point of sending a person to prison for 
having a cold, as suggested by Samuel Butler, but we 
are approaching it. There is one field in which a 
similar change of emphasis is greatly overdue. The 
nervous and mental disorders commonly termed ‘in- 
sanity’ are now known to be, in a large majority of 
cases, just as susceptible to treatment as typhoid; 
and, provided the individual is properly educated in 
the principles of mental health, need never occur save 
in certain organic conditions which are relatively rare. 
Much research is still required into the causes of cer- 
tain types of mental disease and the best methods of 
prevention, but in the past ten years there has been 
a great improvement in the care and treatment of the 
insane and the mentally defective. The maintenance 
of public institutions for these people costs the prov- 
incial governments around $9,000,000 every year, and 
these figures are increasing with very great rapidity. 


Practically nothing is being spent on research, with 
the object of cutting off this evil at its source, or on 
education of the general public in the prevention of 
mental break-down. At the time when federal and 
provincial governments are taking steps to advance 
industrial research, is it not pertinent to inquire why 
nothing is being done in the important cause of safe- 
guarding the coming generations from these disturb- 
ing and wasteful diseases to which they are exposed 
in ever-increasing numbers. Educational and research 
work along these lines should have the support of 
every Canadian who desires to see his country the 
home of a happy, useful, and healthy people. 


THE STRAP IN THE SCHOOL 


ABBI ISSERMAN has recently caused a little 
R flurry in the ranks of the teachers by his attack 

on the use of the strap in the Public Schools. 
This ground has been fought over more than once, but 
certain details in this last skirmish seem to deserve 
some comment. A number of communications have 
appeared in the daily press from hearty and prosperous 
‘Old Boys’ who, with some magnanimity, credit the 
swishing strap with having provided the stimulus and 
inspiration which produced that upright character and 
ethical probity which forms the basis for successful 
careers. It must be admitted, however, that some- 
thing can be said on the other side. Many modern 
educational writers, psychologists, and people who 
specialize in the study of the behaviour of the child, 
are of the opinion that moral development in the young 
is retarded rather than accelerated by frequent appli- 
cations of force. Parents who follow this teaching 
may feel that they have a valid grievance against the 
educational authorities when, after having held their 
hand with commendable restraint during the pre-school 
days (and every parent discovers that there are occa- 
sions when the temptation to resort to chastisement is 
almost irresistible) the child is obliged to enter a class- 
room where discipline is maintained by force as well 
as reason. At any rate it might be well if the Prin- 
cipals of the schools made a practice of having a con- 
sultation with the parents before any physical cor- 
rection took place. 


THE HOLLINGER MINE 


HE whole of Canada has been saddened by the 
i 3 news of the fate of the 40 miners entombed in 

the gold mine in Northern Ontario. Perhaps 
it was the kind of accident that is inevitable, one of 
the risks that mark out mining as an especially 
dangerous occupation, and one hopes that the com- 
mission of investigation may so find. Not that it will 
bring back the husbands and fathers of those be- 
reaved, but it will at least relieve the management 
from personal responsibility for the lives of 40 men. 
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For the wives and children there is a certain measure 
of comfort in the thought that Ontario is one of the 


provinces in Canada which provide for workmen’s ° 


compensation. It is high time that they did, and 
here it is to be hoped that the Government will not 
apply too strictly the letter of the law in dealing with 
the dependents (wives and children) of certain of 
those deceased, of whom it has been suggested that 
they are illegitimate in that their husbands or fathers 
did not comply with the provincial regulations gov- 
erning the form of marriage ceremony. The action 
of the Bureau of Mines in the United States in send- 
ing on certain of their experts and the most modern 
equipment to assist in the rescue work is beyond 
praise. Our neighbors are always at their best when 
given an opportunity to assist at such a time. The 
railways, too, are to be commended on the despatch 
with which they handled the coaches carrying the 
rescue apparatus and crew. 


IBSEN 
N March 20th, 1828, Henrik Johan Ibsen was 
born in the little port of Skien at the head of a 
Norwegian fiord. His work first became widely 
known in English-speaking countries by the London 
production, in 1889, of A Doll’s House. Since then 
his genius has been profoundly influencing Western 
drama and Western society. Ibsen ranks with 
Sophocles and Shakespeare as a supreme master of 
the stage. He possessed two immense merits: unsur- 
passed constructive skill, the rudiments of which he 
owed to those often decried exponents of the ‘well- 
made’ play, Sardou and other French dramatists; and 
a realistic handling of human nature, human conduct, 
human destiny, which he owed to no man. It is difficult 
to say whether ethical theory or dramatic practice 
have been more profoundly influenced by him. Hedda 
Gabler, Rosmersholm, and other realist plays, by their 
piercing insight, their merciless disregard of hypocrisy 
and convention, have produced a real betterment of 
family and social life. As for dramatic technique, 
anyone who would estimate the transformation he in- 
augurated need only compare the English stage of 1880 
with that of to-day both in England and in America. 
If it be objected that most husbands, wives, clergymen, 
and town councillors have never seen an Ibsen play, 
that few playwrights have studied him, the most im- 
portant fact of all comes to light. His concentrated 
genius, too potent for the multitude, has been inter- 
preted and communicated to the world by lesser but 
more popular aritsts—his technique by Shaw, Hervieu, 
and O’Neill, his social and moral doctrines by a throng 
of novelists. 


THE CANADIAN SCENE 


HE exhibition of Canadian Paintings by the 
Es Group of Seven, now on view at the Art Gallery 

of Toronto, is a notable event. Ten years ago 
it would have been the occasion of noisy controversy 
with the strident notes of excessive ridicule and ex- 
cessive praise floating over a whirlpool of gruffer, 
inarticulate noises. To-day the extremes are less in 
evidence, we can forget them and examine this modern 
work with greater -detachment and perhaps with 
greater pleasure. Compared with previous exhibitions 
by these artists the present one is very comprehensive; 
in addition to the ‘seven’ there are nineteen invited 
contributors, including several from Montreal. More- 
over there hang in the corridor watercolours by 
Morrice and oil sketches by Tom Thomson, so that it 
can fairly be said that we have here a family gathering, 
with Morrice presiding as a sort of grandfather by 
acclamation, Tom Thomson sitting a little apart in an 
avuncular attitude, the paternal ‘seven’ occupying the 
centre of the assembly, and their sons and daughters, 
prodigal or otherwise, filling the gaps. They have, it 
would seem, come together from all parts; Jackson 
from the Arctic, Varley from the Pacific, others from 
the Land of Nowhere. And there is no uniformity of 
style, nothing—unless we make an exception of the 
so-called Harris influence, which is certainly discern- 
ible here and there—in the nature of discipleship or 
rigidity or imitation. Robinson, Lismer, Holgate—to 
mention three only—here are painters of power and 
maturity, each treading his own divergent path. This 
is as it should be, there could be no better augury for 
the future of our already important contemporary 
school of painting. The merits and demerits of in- 
dividual canvases seem for the time being a matter 
of secondary interest. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 


E have recently received from the department 

Wy of Health, Ottawa, the report of the Chief of 
the Division of Child Welfare, Dr. Helen 
MacMurchy, on Maternal Mortality in Canada. Mater- 
nal mortality is one of the few subjects in the field 
of medicine in which Canada is not in the vanguard. 
In the year here under review—July Ist, 1925, to July 
lst, 1926—1,532 women died as a direct result of 
bearing children: this is at a rate of 6.4 per 1,000 
living births. To reduce this lamentable, and for the 
most part preventable, mortality the report lays special 
emphasis on prenatal care. But desirable as the ex- 
tension of prenatal care may be, and it is undeniably 
the great factor in perhaps 20 per cent. of the deaths, 
the evidence is yet far from clear that lack of prenatal 
care isof much consequence outside of this special 


group. That there is special pleading for the case is 
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clear enough on p. 27: ‘Lost because of sepis . . . 418’ 


opposite which is ‘Can be saved by prenatal care.’ 

It is of much interest to learn that the urban 
maternal death rate is 40 per cent. greater than the 
rural for all Canada, and that although only about 16 
per cent. of Canadian children are born in hospitals 
yet 25 per cent. of. maternal deaths occur in hospitals. 
These facts may obviously be of the greatest signifi- 
cance and the main weakness of the present document 
is that no attempt is made to account for them. Diffi- 
cult cases, of course, tend to go to hospital, but a state- 
ment of the proportion of rural to urban hospital 
deaths, supplemented by an analysis of hospital and 
non-hospital deaths, would have added greatly to the 
value of the report. As it is, no conclusions can be 
drawn with regard to the main causative factors in the 
present maternal mortality, but the report can not be 
closely studied without rather dark reflections on our 
medical proficiency in childbirth. 

The report is evidence that the Ministry of Health 
and the Canadian Medical Association are now actively 
interested in the problem, but rather than relax their 
efforts or adopt a slogan like ‘prenatal care’ they should 
continue investigation as well as organization against 
this type of death which the Chief Medical Officer of 
Health for England and Wales has suggested should 
be a subject for inquest. 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL HAIG 


IELD-MARSHAL EARL HAIG is dead, and 
F with his passing comes afresh the realization 

that those who fought under him are rapidly 
becoming ‘history’ and that they too will soon take 
their place as ciphers in ‘armies engaged’ or as legend- 
ary figures—mere memories to another generation ; 
or harder still, utterly forgotten. 

One wonders as to Haig’s thoughts during those 
four tragic years—or if he thought at all. Was he 
one of those who saw in his own innermost self the 
glory and tragedy of it all, the helplessness and the 
futility of those involved, or was he merely a profes- 
sional soldier playing the game in the best way he 
knew how; and who because of the character of the 
men under him and the nations behind him was able 
to hang on a little longer than his opponents? To his 
men he was a name, or at most a sturdy quiet gray 
figure, who never sparkled but who never altogether 
failed. He was always there; and if he never in- 
spired love or admiration there was a sense of cer- 
tainty about him that was comforting. One wishes 
sometimes that he had had the literary eloquence of 
Churchill. He had so much more to tell. But then 
he wouldn’t have been Haig; the Haig who was con- 
tent to let others talk and write; the Haig who was 
willing to allow another, and a foreigner, assume the 
supreme command of the Allied Forces; and the Haig 


who died working for the men he must have loved in 
his own quiet way. Of his reputation? The Somme 
and Passchendaele will always haunt it with the faces 
of hundreds of thousands of British boys who died 
in those hells of mud and flame. But time alone can 
pass final judgment on his seeming blunders and 
successes, 
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FLYING 
By DOUGLAS JOY 


accidents on our highways calls for very seri- 

ous consideration. Generally, they are due 
to the great congestion of motor-car traffic on inade- 
quate highways, coupled with the disregard for, and 
ignorance of, traffic regulations, and lack of skill on 
the part of the drivers of the cars. Inordinate speed 
is probably one of the most frequent causes of acci- 
dents. Any legislative body, having authority over 
this traffic, could easily and quickly settle the speed 
question by ruling that all cars should be equipped 
with a governor, which would disconnect or stop the 
motor when the speed limit was exceeded. These 
governors, say on the ignition circuit, would cost only 
a small sum for each car and would not interfere with 
the operation at any speed less than the maximum. 
Imagine the uproar, however, that would arise from 
most motorists were such a ruling made. The public 
wish to travel fast. Despite severe penalties imposed 
in the courts and repeated editorials in the papers, 
there can be no question but that a very large number 
of car drivers pay little or no attention to speed or 
other traffic regulations. 

What the solution for this problem on city streets 
may be is not suggested, but for country highways it 
is most probable that the use of aircraft, by divert- 
ing from the roads some of the present and probably 
most of the future fast long-distance traffic, will to a 
very great extent decrease the proportion of accidents 
and costs of highways. The principal reason that air- 
craft have not been more used in the past is because 
of the lack of facilities—that is air ports with service 
stations, lighted airways with lighthouses and direction 
signs, and also the fact that until recently the only air- 
craft available have been of a military type, usually 
war salvage. It will be remembered that the general 
use of motor cars followed the construction of roads. 

Flying is safe. That this is so is best indicated by 
the fact that insurance is now available for either 
passenger or express traffic at reasonable rates. Sta- 
tistics published by most government authorities, 
showing the number of accidents per thousand pas- 
senger miles, are very dry reading, and yet these 
statistics prove that flying is now a very safe means 
of conveyance. The public are not yet convinced of 
this for they are continually reading in the papers of 
aeroplane accidents. The reports of these accidents 
are almost invariably of those which occur on stunt 
flights, that is trans-Atlantic, trans-Pacific, racing 
flights, or flights made to establish records, especially 
if some well-known person is killed. The very novelty 
of an aeroplane accident makes it a news item. On 
the whole, the number of hours flown on these flights 


T HE tremendous number of serious and fatal 


is very small indeed compared to the hours flown, 
day after day in all kinds of weather, by air mail, 
forestry patrols, express and various private com- 
panies. We seldom hear of accidents on these rou- 
tine flights. 

It is easy to fly, and probably far easier and safer 
to fly than to drive a car on a main highway during 
the vacation periods. While in the air an aeroplane 
requires very little attention; many will fly themselves 
for a long ditsance with no attention to the controls. 
Nothing particularly dangerous would happen to most 
modern machines if the pilot’s attention was diverted 
for ten minutes from the controls, but imagine a car 
driver whose attention was diverted for ten seconds, 
when stung by a bee, in the middle of fast highway 
traffic. 

Aeroplane engines are to-day so reliable that engine 
failure is only a minor risk in flying, and even should 
the engine fail, if the aeroplane is at a reasonable 
height, there is ample time to decide what to do and 
where to land, as aeroplanes glide to earth under 
full control. Accidents in flying are not the mysteri- 
ous happenings that the public seem to think. Aero- 
planes do not fall out of the sky for some unknown 
reason. Accidents to aircraft may be divided into 
three classes, those due to weather conditions, to 
mechanical failure of the aeroplane, and to the lack of 
skill, or bad judgment, on the part of the pilot. 

The weather is such that for about 95 per cent. of 
the time it is fit for flying in most of this continent— 
that is, it may be expected that about 95 per cent. of 
scheduled flights will be carried out according to 
schedule. This does not mean that 5 per cent. of the 
time it is impossible or dangerous to fly. It is very 
rarely indeed that it is impossible to fly. Foggy 
weather is the most dangerous, but when it is too 
foggy, or the visibility is too poor, motor or rail traffic 
also have to proceed with extraordinary caution. Rain 
is disagreeable and uncomfortable, especially in an 
open cabin aeroplane, but not particularly dangerous. 
Snow, which will completely stop all road traffic, 
transforms practically the whole countryside into a 
landing field for an aeroplane equipped with skiis. 
Wind either adds to or detracts from the speed of an 
aeroplane, but the aeroplane speeds are so much 
greater than any ordinary wind speed that wind is not 
often dangerous, especially while flying. If the wind 
is of hurricane strength, then those interested in air- 
craft are most concerned to prevent their buildings 
from flying. Only those who fly realize how local 
weather conditions are; fogs and low-lying clouds, or 
conditions where the visibility is poor, are confined to 
low altitudes. It is comparatively easy to get above 
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them. Thunderstorms and hurricanes occur in an 
extraordinarily small area. Rain and snow can 
usually be avoided by a few minutes flying. A great 
deal of misinformation is published with regard to 
‘bumps’ and ‘air pockets’. Every sailor has seen and 
knows them as ‘catspaws’ on the surface of the water. 
They are simply currents of air moving in a different 
direction or at a different velocity from the general 
average. They are not dangerous unless the aero- 
plane is flying very close to the ground. 

Mechanical failure of the aeroplane seldom occurs. 
It is no more to be expected than that the wheels will 
come off your car, or the engine fall out. By far the 
most common cause of accidents is in the human 
element—misjudgment or lack of skill on the part of 
the pilot, usually through faulty training. It takes 
time and experience to become a competent motor-car 
driver, and yet pilots are allowed to take passengers 
after spending a few hours in an aeroplane. What 
sane person would consider himself, or anyone, com- 
petent to drive in fast traffic with only ten hours ex- 
perience in a motor car. Yet pilots often have less 
experience than this when they commence commercial 
flying. This lack of experience is usually shown in 
an attempt to fly an aeroplane too slowly. It is 
obvious that speed through the air is necessary to keep 
any aeroplane flying, and for every aeroplane there is 
a certain minimum speed, below which it will not fly. 
When the speed of the aeroplane becomes less than 
this minimum, the nose of the machine drops and it 
dives, out of control, toward the earth until, by grav- 
ity, it regains its flying speed. If at some consider- 
able height, this dive, with certain machines, becomes 
a spin, caused very often by the frantic efforts of the 
excited pilot to pull the nose of the machine up out of 
the dive, and this continues and makes the spin worse. 
This type of accident is usually very serious and is one 
that can be easily avoided if the pilot keeps up flying 
speed, or if he has been taught to bring the machine 
out of a spin. There are a number of sound axioms, 
such as, ‘There is safety in height’, ‘There is safety in 
speed’, ‘There is safety in flying straight’. Very 
simple rules often ignored. 

The cost of travelling by air for any considerable 
distance is, in Europe, favorably comparable to the 
cost of travelling by rail or motor car, when the cost 
of meals, berths, and sundry incidental expenses is 
included. Indeed air travel should cost less than 
land travel, especially if time is a consideration, and it 
is obvious that the airways and airports required for 
traffic between two large centres of population wiil 
cost far less than highways between these centres. 
Modern aeroplanes, ignoring war salvage, can now be 
bought from six hundred dollars for a single seater, 
motor cycle engined monoplane, to, say, fifty thousand 
dollars for a triple-engine, all-metal closed cabin, 
twelve-passenger machine. A five-passenger, closed 


cabin, one-engined aeroplane, probably the most use- 
ful and popular type, now costs about ten thousand 
dollars. Examination of aeroplane construction 
would indicate that, under quantity production, it 
should not cost more than a corresponding motor car. 
An aeroplane has no clutch, differential gear, trans- 
mission, or flywheel, no expensive springs, only two 
wheels and brakes, and the body and wings are of 
quite ordinary construction. 

Fuel and oil costs are about the same as for road 
travel. Interest about the same. Depreciation and 
obsolescence, being probably at the dictates of fashion, 
will be about the same as for motor cars, and main- 
tenance about the same. It is probable that as we now 
change a flat tire on a motor car, a defective engine 
will be replaced by a serviceable one in an aeroplane. 
The design of aeroplane or motor car engines does not 
change as quickly as the fashions of bodies, but with 
aircraft it is quite feasible to fit old engines to new 
bodies. 

Most of the aircraft will be used in the thickly 
populated parts of the country, yet they will also 
compete with primitive means of travel, such as dog 
sleds and canoes in the bush, or camels and donkeys 
in the desert. The tremendous saving in time on such 
journeys makes air travel by far the cheapest. Modern 
aircraft has a wide field. Exploration of air, land, 
and sea; mapping, forestry patrols, fire fighting, sur- 
veys, fishery patrols, fast long-distance mail, express 
and passenger traffic, advertising, photography, and 
crop surveys. 

The speed of aircraft, the regularity and safety 
with which trips can be made, and the fact that the 
aeroplane takes the shortest distance between two 
points will make a great appeal to the travelling pub- 
lic. For newspapers aircraft will delay for several 
hours the time of going to press, double the area they 
serve, increase their circulation, and deliver the news 
fresher than ever before. 

The governments of various countries have recog- 
nized the usefulness of aircraft and have been doing a 
certain amount to promote their use, usually by means 
of subsidies. The relations of governments to aero- 
nautics may be put into three classes: providing facili- 
ties for flying, regulations of air traffic, and military 
aeronautics. The facilities are, of course, airways, 
air ports, technical information and research, weather 
reports and directional radio. Subsidies to the indus- 
try will probably take a form similar to the present 
policy with regard to marine traffic, that is, the pro- 
vision of harbours and lighthouses. Flying, due to the 
distance travelled, will be an interprovincial traffic, 
and therefore it would seem to be the duty of federal 
governments to provide airways, technical, meteoro- 
logical, and radio services. 

Air ports are a local matter, being particularly for 
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the use and benefit of the city near which they are 
situated, and since no federal government could be 
expected to provide, equip, and maintain air ports for 
all the cities which may require them, they should be 
provided as municipal or private ventures. Another 
method of subsidizing an industry is by providing 
work for that industry. Governments will often re- 
quire the use of aircraft, but on the theory that gov- 
ernments should own or control only those industries 
which are monopolies, they should own no more air- 
craft than is actually necessary. Flying will probably 
be carried out by a number of companies specializing 
in different kinds of work, and it would seem better 
tor the state to employ private companies in compe- 
tition with one another. Air traffic, covering such 
large distances, should be carried out under the same 
regulations in all provinces, and therefore this should 
be a federal matter. In the same way that it is now 
necessary to license all motor cars, drivers and garages, 
it will be necessary to license aircraft, pilots, air engin- 
eers, and air ports. The ‘Air Regulations’ in force in 
Canada have been carefully and well prepared by ex- 
perts. There are differences of opinion about certain 
clauses, but with some exceptions, such as their ten- 
dency toward compulsory military service, they are 
very reasonable. 

The cost of providing these facilities, grants, and 
subsidies, and the cost of administering the laws 
relating to air traffic will most fairly be collected from 
the industry itself by means of license fees, gas taxes, 
fines, customs duties, and air port or airway charges. 

Since the late war military aeronautics have 
changed to an unbelievable extent with the improve- 
ment of aircraft. In future fighting in the air will be 
carried out by swarms of aeroplanes, in formation, 
under definite tactics. No longer will a single pilot, 
on a fast scout machine, go out to fight the enemy 
alone. It is hard to believe that any gun will be able 
to hit an aeroplane at the speeds now available, say 
200 miles per hour. New methods will necessarily be 
devised to protect cities which may be bombed by 
machines, flying at night across the ocean. 

Light aeroplane clubs, such as have been organized 
in several countries with government grants, are ex- 
cellent if considered as a part of the militia air force, 
but, if used by young men as a means to take their 
best girls for a flight, are of no use to a state. They 
Tequire very careful consideration and control. 
Civilian flying clubs will probably follow the example 
and precedent of motor clubs. 
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A LIVING ALLEGORY* 


N spite of its familiar sound—it might almost be 
| Burke—the following is not a parliamentary de- 
nunciation of some abhorrent form of political 
organization. These are merely some of Maeterlinck’s 
observations upon the social life of a lowly insect, the 
termite. What a life it is and what observations :— 
But in the gloomy, stercoraceous republic the sacrifice 
is absolute, the immurement complete, the supervision un- 
ceasing. Blackness prevails: constraint, oppression. Year 
follows year in unrelieved darkness. All the inhabitants 
are blind. ... Everything, from beginning to end, takes 
place in perpetual gloom. . . . There is no rest except in 
the last sleep of all; illness is not tolerated and feebleness 
carries with it its own sentence of death. Communism 
is pushed to the limits of cannibalism .... as sinister 
as it is disastrous. 
Even in the form of a dispassionate catalogue of facts 
the account would have been sufficiently arresting. 
But animated by the genius of Maeterlinck and em- 
powered by his dramatic sense, it has become what 
uo professional scientist would or could have made it: 
an epic and an allegory in one. The epic is built up 
with meticulous care as to fact, from the unemotional 
writings of detached scientific observers, and the 
author has ‘steadfastly resisted the temptation to en- 
hance the marvel of reality by adding marvels that 
are not true.’ The allegory, on the other hand, is 
pure Maeterlinck. 

Imagine a great congeries of insects, comprising 
a thousand or more separate species, leading an almost 
completely hidden and for the most part subterranean 
life. Imagine them confined to the safety of the termi- 
tary by the necessities of defencelessness, blindness and 
sensitivity to intense light; restricted in geographical 
distribution to the torrid parts of the globe by virtue 
of their inability to withstand even slightly lowered 
temperatures; compelled to an amazingly cumbersome 
and circuitous mode of nutrition in order to subsist on 
cellulose which they cannot digest ; and the fascinating 
problem of their continued existence begins to be dimly 
apprehended. 

The secret of the white ant lies in the fact that it 
is not an individual but a colony. But for a few excep- 
tional pairs following the extravagantly wasteful nup- 
tial flight, the individual has no power of survival 
whatever; the colony is potentially immortal and has 
come down to us from remote geological ages. The 
individuals are merely units of the colony in the same 
sense that the cells are units of the body and they must 


be thought of in this way if they are to be rationalized 

*THEe LIFE OF THE WHITE ANT, by Maurice Maeter- 
linck, translated by Alfred Sutro. London, George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1927. 
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at all. It is the colony alone which lives and has a 
being, though the units may move. 

The individuality of each member is so completely 
submerged in that of the colony that it presents to the 
observer a picture of renunciation and discipline more 
complete than anything known in human society. This 
has been accomplished by carrying the division of 
labour to a grotesque extreme. The result is that in 
those members (the workers) which possess the power 
of self-nutrition, the faculties of sight, defence and 
reproduction have atrophied. The soldier castes, on 
the other hand, with their excessively enlarged, arm- 
oured heads furnished with enormous mandibles or 
drawn out into bizarre syringes from which they may 
eject a repellant fluid, have some power of moderating 
the pretensions of intruders, but cannot feed themselves 
nor reproduce. The several reproductive castes, espe- 
cially the queen, that ‘gigantic belly crammed to the 
bursting-point with eggs,’ with her prodigious output 
of millions a year, depend, in their turn, upon the 
soldiers for defence and upon the workers for nourish- 
ment. Such is the multifarious inhabitant of the 
termitary. 

The habitation itself is scarcely less amazing. Cer- 
tain species live in the excavated trunks of trees while 
others build their nests in the branches; but the typical 
termitary is subterranean. These often rise above the 
surface of the ground in many fantastic shapes and in 
sizes from the merest hummocks to great turreted or 
columnar piles twenty-five feet in height, and as hard 
as concrete. Their interior is excessively difficult to 
observe, but some termitaries have been successfully 
sawn through without suffering complete demolition 
and glimpses of the internal economy obtained. Thus 
were revealed not only the architecture of the interior 
but also various dispositions for heating, ventilation, 
sanitation, the maintenance of the rising generations, 
the cultivation of plants and the entertainment of 
domesticated animals. 

The central compartment of the city is the great 
incubator or nursery. Here are millions of eggs and 
tiny larvae no bigger than a pin-head, maintained at a 
high temperature by heat derived from the fermenta- 
tion of masses of stored grass and other debris and 
conducted to the nursery through the ventilating sys- 
tem. Immediately below is the chamber of the king 
and queen, where this extraordinary pair resides sur- 
rounded by thousands of workers bringing food and 
removing eggs, while a cordon of menacing soldiers 
stands on guard. Great corridors pass from these com- 
partments downward to tremendous, pillared halls con- 
taining larvae in progressively advancing stages of 
development, and to storehouses of chopped wood and 
grass, the food supply of the colony. The upper stories 
in some termitaries are reserved for the cultivation of 
certain domesticated fungi, which, grown upon a sub- 
stratum of comminuted wood, serve as food for the 


royal pair and the young larvae. In others the upper 
parts are also provided with cemetery compartments 
to which the bodies of dead members are removed, 
dried and stored, later to be pulverized and used as 
food. In some species young supernumerary members 
are imprisoned alive in special cells and devoured as 
the needs of the colony determine. 

Numerous foreign co-occupants of the termitary 
are everywhere to be found. Some of these are preda- 
tory insects, others inocuous, while some are very wel- 
come guests. The precise nature of the relation be- 
tween these latter and their hosts is not yet as clear 
as it is with certain corresponding guests of the ant, 
but there can be little doubt that the relationship here 
is one of mutual benefit also; that these foreign insects 
are, in fact, the domesticated animals of the colony. 

More remarkable and essential still is the relation- 
ship of the termites to certain micro-organisms which, 
in astonishing numbers are harboured in the alimentary 
canal. Unable themselves to digest the cellulose which 
they so greedily devour, the protozoa inhabiting the 
intestine do this for them and, after brief but honour- 
able lives are digested in turn by the termites. It would 
seem therefore, that in some instances at least, the 
cellulose which is the apparent food of the termite 
really nourishes fungi and protozoa which then become 
the food of our insect. Since the workers alone are 
thus provided with an intestinal fauna, they must of 
necessity furnish nutriment for the other castes, and 
this in fact they do whenever occasion arises, by the 
simple expedient of regurgitation. 

It is on the foraging expeditions organized to obtain 
this food that the termite becomes the silent but effec- 
tive enemy of man. These expeditions are usually 
subterranean. The insects reach their objective 
through tunnels which are constructed in every direc- 
tion from the termitary and sometimes extend to in- 
credible distances from their point of origin. Arrived 
at the place of operations, the woody matter upon 
which they have designs is entered directly from the 
ground if possible, and the work of excavating the 
wood, be it a forest tree or the structural timber oi 
some house, is carried out in perfect invisibility and 
silence. The surface is always left quite unimpaired 
though the whole of the interior may be hollowed 
away. Upon occasion it becomes necessary to emerge 
from the ground in order to carry out the attack. In 
this event tubes are constructed from the point of 
emergence to the point of entry into the wood, so that 
the comings and goings, if not wholly subterranean, 
are at least invisible and unexposed. In some species 
nocturnal foraging expeditions upon the surface of 
the ground are organized. Hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions of the insects take part, the workers 
organized into two columns, outward and homeward 
bound, while the soldiers are drawn up in two files, 
one on either side of the line of march. Such expedi- 
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CANADIAN CELEBRITIES—III. 
HON. VINCENT MASSEY 


He Always Gets His Man. 


The usual early morning inspection at the entrance to 
the Canadian Legation, Washington, D.C., is in progress. 
Sergeant Bert Basher, R.N.W.M.P., having lost heavily 
to a West Point cadet the night before at ‘Button, but- 
ton, who’s got the button’, comes on duty a button short. 
He has just been threatened with a speedy return to 
duty at the Federal Income Tax Office if such a thing 
occurs again. 

By Jack McLaren. 
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tions begin after nightfall and terminate before sunrise, 
the whole operation being carried out in the vast still- 
ness of the tropical night. 

Apart from acts of heroic self-sacrifice on the part 
of the soldiers in time of danger, the termite presents 
a picture of stealthy underhandedness, cruelty, and 
mechanical tyranny unrelieved by lighter and happier 
qualities. Yet Maeterlinck believes that it is allegori- 
cal of the human destiny : — 


The fate of these insects prefigures our own; has this 
fate been improved by the millions of years, by the acts 
of virtue and heroism and self-sacrifice, which would have 
been considered so wonderful if we had performed them? 
.... It is rather disconcerting to note that whenever 
nature proceeds to endow a seemingly intelligent in- 
dividual with the social instinct .... her object appar- 
ently is to submit that individual, as society develops, to 
@ more and more rigorous regime, to an increasingly 
intolerant and intolerable discipline, duress and despotism. 
... Let us learn from these insects to mistrust the in- 
tentions of the universe toward ourselves. Let us be the 
more mistrustful since all that science has to teach is, 
in the main, craftily calculated to draw us nearer to 
those intentions, which it claims to have discovered. 


G. H. Durr. 





DIALOGUE IN SHADOWS 


’Twas in the quiet hours they sat together, 
And thinking vaguely of unhappy things 

Gone down into the dusty years, he said; 

‘Our days are given to the fashioning 

Of our own dooms, and like Penelope, 

We waste the moments when we could be resting, 
Trying to undo all that we have done.’ 

But she said nothing, for her thoughts were all 
Upon his dark face that grew ever darker 
Under the gathering shadows of the night, 
And in a little while he spoke again; 

“We argue those who never ponder much, 

Can not be trusted to feel deep emotion, 

Yet we whose lives are deeply underlined 
With meditation and analysis, 

Dare we ourselves be truly passionate, 
Risking the devastating irony 

Of our own speedy disillusionment?’ 

Then she replied with hesitating words, 

As if her head were bent above some book 
Written out in an unfamiliar tongue; 

‘I have had speech from people who believe 
The secret of eternal youth is wrapped 

Within the power of yielding all one’s thought 
Unto the passing hour, nor mixing it 

With any pain or ecstasy left over 

From any other hour; and I think, too, 
Despite the many vanishings of love 

Into the midst before our very eyes, 

We must believe in its reality, 


On faith alone, as we believe in heaven, 

Or else resign ourselves to meaningless 
Existence in an accidental world.’ 

And he responded, feeling how her speech 
Was casting dim reflections on his soul, 

Like moonlight falling over troubled waters. 

‘It is a sad and bitter thing to love, 

And yet not dare the certain words of love 
That have become somewhat like meagre wreaths 
Faded with hanging on too many altars. 

We who have made realities of dreams, 

Unite ourselves with shadows in the end, 

And after that, we fear to put a name 

To any new emotion stirring us.’ 

Scarcely she waited till he ceased to speak, 
But murmured breathlessly, like one who dares 
An icy altitude, with flying steps; 

‘I would have no desire for any more 

Than could be given out of love or wisdom. 

I would ask nothing time had power to change.’ 
The air grew heavy with those words of hers, 
And there was nothing more to think or say, 
And they were silent after that, like two 

Who stood upon the threshold of some castle, 
And heard the piercing music of the winds, 
And saw the sun upon the opening doors, 

Yet shivered, groping for each other’s hands, 
And moved their feet, but dared not enter in. 


HELENE MULLINS. 





REMOTENESS 
By Ronald Everson 


There when you turned your head just now, 
Quite suddenly, 

You were no longer you at all, 

But some far person 

Who could never hear my call, 

Or, hearing me, would turn, 

Mild as a doe 

On some wide mountain common 
Might gaze upon a river-cart below, 
Distantly moving in the valley floor, 
Then, at a whim, 

Shrug her lithe self in one brief bound 
To skim 

Along the misty cliffs 

And opal grass 

(Motion bereft of sound) 

And careless pass 

Behind the long line of the table-land, 
And not again be seen. 
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IBSEN AND CANADA 
By ROBERT AYRE 


HUNDRED years ago this month a fisher- 
A man of the north let a genie out of a bottle, 
and, although that fisherman was many times 
thereafter appalled by-the genie and wroth with it, he 
could never squeeze it back into the bottle again; it 
loomed up over the whole world, and in the end the 
fisherman’s anger gave way to reverence and reverence 
descended into pride of ownership. Henrik Ibsen was 
born on the twentieth of March, 1828. The little village 
of Skien on that day came into existence. Henrik Ibsen 
died in 1906 and was buried under a great black slab, 
but the genie never crawled back into the bottle, and 
the world reckons with its strength to this day, a full 
century after it was unstopped. 

Is this true, or is the genie beginning to fade and 
thin out into an impotent vapour? 

When Mrs. Fiske produced Ghosts in Boston a 
year ago, a writer in the Transcript said that ‘the piece 
had aged . . . . quite lost the impact it had in 
those days when it was still possible to find “shocking” 
topics for argument, and referred to the ‘decrepitude’ 
of the playwright. He goes on to say: ‘There is no 
fashion quite so outmoded as leg o’ mutton sleeves or 
Gladstone collars; no absurdity quite so inept as the 
“advanced ideas” of the day before yesterday. Ibsen 
may already be a classic, but he is certainly a dan- 
gerously recent classic; not so old as to have taken 
on the patina of two theatrical generations, nor yet 
so fresh as to command an immediate emotional 
response.’ 

To deal with the last first: perhaps it was Mrs. 
Fiske who had aged: the writer confesses that three 
times before the play had left him moist-eyed. Has 
Ghosts lost its emotional appeal? The last time it was 
my fortune to see it—when John Craig of the Win- 
nipeg Community Players did such a sincere and 
searching piece of work—the audience did not think 
so. Perhaps they are behind the times in Winnipeg. 
To be moved by _an outworn sentiment, what a 
humiliation! I confess I shared it, and I had a similar 
reaction to The Wild Duck when I saw it in New 
York, at the Actors’ Theatre, three years ago. How 
is it that the verbose An Enemy of the People can be 
made thrilling as late as now by Walter Hampden, 
and how can Eva le Gallienne dare jeopardize a cour- 
ageous venture by attempting John Gabriel Borkman 
and Pillars of Society? Ibsen is still being played. 
The tremendous vitality of Ibsen’s plays, the reality 
of the human element in them, will keep them alive 
long after the ideas have lost their significance. 
Outmoded is a poor word. Stage technique has 
changed and changed again since Ibsen himself first 
rang the changes; it may go on changing, but life 


calls to life. Nor can truth be outmoded, for it never 
was in the fashion. 

Considered purely as a mental force, is Ibsen 
stranded in the past? That past is secure. He was 
in the vanguard. He ‘removed a few boundary posts’. 
The world shouted and wrangled. Ibsen shrugged his 
broad shoulders and said: ‘That man is right who has 
allied himself most closely with the future.’ If the 
world has flooded beyond him, it has either adopted 
his ideas and outgrown them or it has proved them 
absurd. My contention is that the future Ibsen 
dreamed of is still ahead; the world still lags behind. 

When Ghosts was produced in Winnipeg, a very 
estimable lady—they are always estimable, they who 
are subject to shock—said to a friend of mine, whom 
she had just met: ‘Have you seen the Community 
Players? They are positively getting worse and 
worse! The plays they put on! I saw this Ghosts 
the other night—Ibsen, you know—and really! it was 
a disgrace! The things they said! Well, really, such 
things should not be discussed, that’s all! One might 
expect it from professionals—we all know what their 
morals are—but to see one’s friends—decent people— 
our own set, you know—getting up in public and utter- 
ing—. It was so well done, too; that was the worst 
of it.’ She would have been mortified to know that 
my friend had been Pastor Manders. 

No doubt it is an advance, that a group of ama- 
teurs can have the temerity to play Ghosts in public, 
although that it was allowed by the City Fathers 
means nothing, for they probably thought it was 
another thriller like The Cat and the Canary and The 
Bat. And perhaps we should excuse our generation 
by saying that the lady belonged to the last one. But 
how long is this last generation going to hold on? 
This is 1928, not 1881. A few weeks ago there was 
an exhibition of nudes in the Toronto Art Gallery 
and an indignant outburst from the decent citizens 
which made some of us blink. 

Hold on! We are not shocked in these days; even 
Ibsen’s edge is blunt. These examples are from 
parochial little Canada. In the broad United States 
they not only dare think and speak about ‘such 
things’ but they parade them out in flagrant colours 
and smirk at their own daring. How many ‘daring’ 
plays and movies crop up! Like Mary MacLane, we 
moderns take huge glee in being daring and shouting 
‘damniads’. And yet they have a play jury; Ulysses 
is burned and Elmer Gantry banned, by public opinion 
where not by law; policemen decide what is art, and 
some of Maude Royden’s lectures are cancelled be- 
cause she smokes cigarettes. England, which prides 
itself on being more civilized than the country which 
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bred William Jennings Bryan, Pussyfoot Johnson, and 
Mayor Thompson, keeps a censor and shuts out 
Desire Under the Elms. All this takes it for granted 
that Ghosts is a story to be whispered in a corner, 
and we are advanced to the point of being brazen 
enough to blurt it out in mixed company. Which is, 
of course, preposterous. 

But we are still: prudes. Pastor Manders is still 
stalking in our midst. The theologian book-reviewers 
‘more or less disguised’ that Ibsen scorned are still 
with us, betraying that ‘enfeeblement of judgment 
which at least in the case of the average man is an 
inevitable consequence of protracted occupation with 
theological studies.’ We have heads shaken over the 
most innocuous novels, and not only headshakings but 
bitter, strangely vehement denunciations. 

We are still prudes. This would be only by the 
way if it did not prevent us from advancing in sex 
education and in eliminating venereal diseases. How 
far have we gone? 

The spirit of Ibsen marches ahead of us. Ghosts 
and A Doll’s House struck at the roots of the mar- 
riage system. There has been a loosening here and 
there; women have undoubtedly more independence 
to-day than when Nora slammed the door; and yet, 
not so many years ago, a book called This Freedom 
was able to cause a furore; we have not scrapped our 
one-sided divorce laws; clergymen are passing resolu- 
tions to prohibit the marriage of divorcees, and the 
old, hypocritical, unfair, blundering system is the 
foundation of our life, hallowed by religion and 
bolstered up by law. 

Ibsen chafed at his time as an outworn age. ‘Men 
still call for special revolution,’ he said, ‘for revolution 
in politics, in externals. But all that sort of thing is 
trumpery. It is the human soul which must revolt.’ 
To-day’s answer to the stalwart old prophet of in- 
dividual freedom is Mussolini and the Soviet dic- 
tatorship. What Ibsen expected of the new age, 
Jaeger says, was ‘a condition of things favourable to 
the free development of individuality unchecked by 
state or society.’ The new age brought Mussolini. 
‘The state must away!’ cried Ibsen. ‘Undermine the 
conception of the state; proclaim free will and spirit- 
ual kinship as the leading elements in the final settle- 
ment, and we shall be on the way to a freedom that 
will be worth something.’ But this is anarchy! of 
course it is. Since it depends upon an_ intelligent 
people it is probably a glorious dream. But it puts 
Ibsen far in advance of us, for even if we cannot 
go all the way with him, the world’s newest gesture 
toward the individual freedom we all say we love is 
Mussolini. Shall we proud, freeborn Anglo-Saxons 
admit—Britons never shall be slaves! The true 
North, strong and free! Sweet land of Liberty!— 
shall we admit that individual liberty is out of date? 
Even those of us who believe that we have progressed 


from the selfishness of individuality to a higher con- 
ception of life will agree that we can best serve our 
tellows by being true to ourselves first. 

No, we say, individual liberty is not outmoded, but 
fighting for it is out of date. We already enjoy it; 
there is no use thrashing dead horses. Never mind 
the Italians or the Spaniards: they are not strong- 
fibred Nordics. Since Ibsen died, we have had the 
Great War, the War to end War, the thief that was 
set to catch the thief. It was fought, we were drilled 
into believing, to Make the World Safe for Demo- 
cracy. Now they tell us, some of our own leaders 
and thinkers, that Democracy is not worth the trouble 
we took and that we must go back—but we will let 
that pass; let us assume that we still believe in our 
priceless heritage. How fared it in the war? There 
was not even freedom of thought or ideal, much less 
freedom of speech, body or soul. To make this 
charge even now, after the fever has left the blood, is 
to stand in peril of proving it. In the American revo- 
lution Thoreau went to jail because he protested 
against the course his country took and refused to 
support it. Oh, but Thoreau is as much a back num- 
ber as Ibsen. We settled their problems in the Great 
War. Imperialism has died out of the world. Our 
states are only machines to see that our forests do not 
burn down and that our letters are delivered. 

So far, we have been talking about Ibsen and the 
new age rather than Ibsen and Canada, except in so far 
as Canada belongs to the new age. In narrowing down 
to our own Dominion, I am struck by the resemblance 
of Canada to the Norway that irked the playwright. 
We prate about our vast resources, our wide acres and 
mountains grand, and remain as provincial asa village 
post office. What a spectacle we should be for a new 
Ibsen writing a new Peer Gynt! Ibsen derided the 
ridiculous aspirations for ‘national self-realization’ 
of the Norwegians. Does not this ‘national self-real- 
iza‘ion’ sound familiar? The protagonists of Can- 
ada’s ‘consciousness’ as a nation are no more clamor- 
ous than the chauvinistic Sons of Empire who rise up 
in dudgeon and call them traitors. ‘A flag! a new flag! 
a Canadian flag!’ the one shouts, and ‘The good old 
Union Jack will do for us, God bless it!’ sobs the 
other. We have some bawling that we do not bring 
in enough British settlers, others explaining that we 
want population and agricultural population, wherever 
it comes from, and still others crying that we do not 
want any. Norway, as Jaeger says ironically, ‘our 
little country, was based, thank God, upon safer moral 
foundations than the great societies abroad.’ Canada 
cannot have the same ‘moral quarantine’, but how 
much better she is than her neighbours! She pro- 
hibits wicked United States magazines and then pre- 
pares a civic dinner for the editor, to show how broad- 
minded she is. She puts men in prison for ‘blas- 
phemy’, so anxious is she to preserve her purity, and 
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shudders at the very name of socialism. She thanks 
God that she has no cities like Chicago and she gives 
thousands of her citizens opportunity to sentimentalize 
over the body of a man hanged for murdering a score 
of women and girls. The new leader of one of her 
historic political parties comes to office at the call of 
God, to serve the people as humbly (so he says) as 
Jesus Christ; he comes quoting Scripture and the 
people fall at his feet ; in the meantime, the old politi- 
cal parties play one section of the country against the 
other, making the same old promises and breaking 
them in the same old way. Our governors entertain 
to luncheons a troupe of actors that goes about un- 
noticed in England and is highly amused at its im- 
portance here; we corral a drove of English news- 
papermen and herd them from sea to sea, through 
banquet after banquet, stuffing their bodies with food 
and their minds with our boastings until, poor fellows! 
they go home, doubled up with indigestion and the 
conviction that we are an astonishing people. We 
brag about our scientific attainments and pay the ex- 
perts in our research laboratories a pittance; then we 
rail at them for looking with hungry eyes at the 
United States. We are an astonishing country! We 
have bishops who write to the papers because the 
president of our national railway visits a country the 
bishops do not approve, and we have members of 
parliament raising their voices over it in protest. Our 
merchants band themselves together in ‘service clubs’ 
and lunch together in the greatest affability, calling 


themselves Tom, Dick and Harry, wearing funny hats, 
and proclaiming the gospel ‘You buy my soap and I’ll 
buy your pickles!’ <A city in the broad-minded west 
awards the prize for its war memorial to an artist who 
had the misfortune to be born in Germany, although 
he had been Canadian since infancy. The city rises 
up in horror. One man of prominence swears that if 
the monumcnt is erected he will spit on it, on this 
mcmorial erected to the dead he reveres. The com- 
mittee pays the artist off and opens a new competition, 
this time for British-born citizens only. By an irony 
worthy of Anatole France, the award goes to the 
rejected artist’s wife, who is also a sculptor. The 
citizens protest mightily, the reason this time being 
that the design is for a statue—a naked man, at that 
—and they wanted a cenotaph. The lady is paid off 
and the city gets its cenotaph, the design, incidentally, 
being that of a local man, who made third place in the 
competition. 

The United States has her jester. Will Rogers is 
as privileged as any motley who ever flicked a bauble 
in a king’s nose. Britain has her jester—a different 
man from Rogers—a jester profound—but Bernard 
Shaw is still the jester. We Canadians have no one 
to ridicule us. We are too young; we take ourselves 
too seriously and are therefore too thin-skinned. We 
need someone, if not to laugh at us, to denounce us. 
We have no Ibsen. If we had, we have no theatre to 
put him in. And perhaps it would do us no good if 
we had. 


BURNS AND SCOTTISH NATIONALITY 
By D. E. CAMERON 


of his countrymen, that he revived Scottish 

national feeling at the very hour of its greatest 
peril, and showed a generation that was seeking to 
become English as rapidly as possible that there was 
such a thing as being distinctively and unalterably 
Scottish. To this was added the further glory, that 
he gave the common idiom of the people its most 
glorious vindication as a literary instrument, at the 
very hour when it was considered polite to despise it 
as barbarous, unworthy of the publicity of print, and 
fit only for the dwindling company of unfortunates 
who had no alternative but to use it. 

Strangely enough, the first Scot to be accused of 
undermining the use of the Scottish vernacular seems 
to have been the man who, above all others, is credited 
with having forged the Scot into what he is, no other 
than that reputedly representative Scot, the formid- 
able John Knox. The use of an English version of 
the Bible in the church, and the fact that many of 
Knox’s most widely read controversial writings were 
in almost pure English, brought on his head the 


| T is no small part of the glory of Burns, in the eyes 


charge of Anglicising his country. He did, of course, 
also write in vigorous vernacular, and must often have 
dinged the blades out of the pulpit of St. Giles to the 
accompaniment of a torrent of Braid Scots, but even 
his sermons were abused for their English tang, and 
Scotland complained that her son ‘knapped Suddron’ 
in her lugs. 

The process of Anglicising Scotland gathered 
momentum after the Union, when London became the 
capital of the Scottish nobility. Scots by the thou- 
sand crossed the border in search of a place in Eng- 
lish commerce or letters, to meet the gibes of Johnson 
and the scurrility of Churchill, and to occasion the 
founding of the renowned ‘Bang Went Saxpence’ cycle 
of legends. 

The Scot, finding himself branded as a provincial, 
set about ridding his tongue of the last trace of Scot- 
tish idiom and accent, but those who succeeded in 
acquiring the coveted command of English, according 
to Jupiter Carlyle, the star spectator of the century, 
were few and far between. 
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It is amusing to see how doggedly Scots like Adam 
Smith, Hume, and Robertson, burned the midnight oil 
to free their manuscripts of the last Scotticism, and 
dreamed uneasily of lapses that might have escaped 
them. With the mien of men signing a Solemn 
League Covenant with their blood, they swore to 
extirpate from each other’s speech the last betraying 
provincialism. 

This process of- Anglicising was doubtless neces- 
sary if Scottish writers were to enter the main stream 
of English letters, but it had some lamentable results, 
the least of which were a consciously correct style, and 
a deplorable tradition of ‘eloquence’. But the worst 
thing it did was to effect the degradation of the ver- 
nacular to the rank of a vulgar idiom. A few archaic 
souls clung to the old tongue, to the mortification, one 
fondly hopes, of those who fell over themselves to 
become the possessors of a passable English accent. 

Scotland was well on the way to her ambition to 
become a province of England, with a noticeably 
clipped English accent, and a chronic perplexity as to 
her shalls and wills, and James Beattie, Burns’s 
fellow poet, was actually compiling an alphabetical 
list of Scotticisms to correct all improprieties in 
speech, when the Kilmarnock Burns showed Scotland 
that the common tongue was still living, and that the 
native literary tradition was not dying in a back- 
water, but could still flow fresh and impetuous as a 


mountain stream. 

In Burns Scotland discovered, when she was in 
danger of forgetting it, that the peasantry of Ayrshire 
were more to her than the made-over Scots of Edin- 
burgh. In Burns's people she found again her own 
folks; in his generous emotion her own heart; and in 
his manly independence and ringing patriotism she 
recognized the authentic spirit of her sons. And now, 
when men say that Burns has unmatched power of 
interpreting the human heart, Scotland only adds that 
when the Scot reads Burns, he not only knows his 
heart, but knows that it is Scottish. 

It is not to be expected that the world will ever 
again be called to listen to an immortal speaking in 
the common tongue of Scotland, but we do not need 
anyone to do again what Burns has done. He re- 
covered for the Scottish people a distinctively national 
sentiment worthy of the land, which they preserve 
through generations, even far across the seas, so that 
to-day, after two centuries of union, Scottish nation- 
ality is like a mighty river which flows far out to sea, 
and whose fresh waters are discernible far out of 
sight of the land from which they come. 

If Burns is the high priest of Scottish national 
sentiment, ‘Auld Lang Syne’ is its sacrament; for 
the Scot to sing it, especially in exile, is to be born 
again in Scotland, and to be gloriously re-baptized 
into Scottish nationality. 


OLD AGE, HIS MARK 


By C. F. 


BELIEVE I am at last growing wiser. For a long 
| time I was afraid I never would acquire wisdom, 
but now I am actually becoming a minor Solomon. 
One of the signs that has led me to this preposterous 
conclusion is that I can now go into a book store, walk 
through it from end to end, handle the books, note 
the titles, read the publisher’s blurb on the gaudy 
paper covers, even talk with the clerks, to whom every 
book is a wonderful book, without feeling the slightest 
desire to purchase anything more literary than a stick 
of sealing wax or a package of envelopes. Now two 
years ago this could not have happened. Two years 
ago I could no more have seen the latest thing in 
poetry, fiction, or biography, without immediately 
wanting to own it than I can still pass a dog fight 
without stopping to watch it, or listen to a politician 
making promises without yawning. 

Yes, two years ago I was still buying books. Now, 
when the polite and scholarly young gentleman, of 
Hebrew extraction, who does the honours of our local 
book-store, approaches me with a neatly bound and 
imposing volume, and remarks that I really must buy 
it at once if I wish any longer to be considered as one 
of the literary elite, I become as unsympathetic as a 


LLOYD 


glass eye. I look at the young man calmly and say 
politely but firmly, ‘No, my friend, I don’t need that 
book, I don’t need any book to make me contented. I 
am superior to the lure of books. I won’t buy that book 
you have in your hand, not to save your life. I won't 
even take it as a gift if you offer it to me on a silver 
platter, unless indeed my good nature should get the 
better of me and prevent me from hurting your feel- 
ings by a refusal. Put it back on the shelf, I beseech 
you, lest something untoward should happen.’ Then 
the young man smiles, a subtle, inscrutable, Oriental 
smile and says, ‘Ah yes, I see how it is. I will put it 
away for you. You don’t have to take it, you know, 
unless you like.’ 

I am really growing tired of books, that is of some 
books. I have read all the history I ever shall read, 
having come at last to Napoleon’s conclusion that it is 
all a lie that people have agreed to believe. I may 
still dip into Thucydides, Herodotus, De Joinville or 
Gibbon, but not often. As for the modern school of 
critical historians, I would as soon read a religious 
tract written by a man who thought he had committed 
the unpardonable sin, and had become so melancholy 
in consequence as to have forgotten all the little Eng- 
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lish he ever knew. I am no longer interested in what 
vast masses of men did in bygone times. I descend to 
the contemplation of individuals whom one may 
occasionally understand, in part. 

There are a bare half dozen modern biographies 
that satisfy me, and by modern I mean those written 
within the past half century. Name them? to be sure 
I will: Trevelyan’s Macauley, Morley’s Gladstone, 
Belloc’s Robespierre, Lord Charnwood’s Lincoln, Lud- 
wig’s Bismarck and Napoleon; I might perhaps add 
Guedalla’s Palmerston. Herr Ludwig’s Napoleon is 
next door but one to being a masterpiece. That poor 
word, masterpiece, has been so shamefully abused 
during the past twenty-five years that I positively re- 
fuse to apply it to any book less than two centuries 
old. I still read Plutarch. No wonder Napoleon and 
Montaigne loved that prince of ancient biographers. 
Plutarch knew how to draw a full length portrait of a 
man without hiding a single blemish, and the longest 
of the parallel lives covers only seventy pages in a 
loose translation. Truly the ancients understood the 
admirable art of condensation. No doubt the 
languages in which they wrote helped them. 

I have read so many essays about everything that 
I no longer care to read an essay about anything. If 
I read essays at all in future—and I shall—I intend 
to return to my first loves, Lamb and Montaigne, with 
an occasional excursion into the delightful, flowery 
pasturage of Alice Meynell or the sterner country of 
Mr. Belloc. Havelock Ellis is admirable in his way, 
but then I no longer care to know what is wrong with 
anything, having come to the conclusion that there is 
so much wrong with everything, including myself, 
that it would be better to scrap the whole thing and 
make a fresh start than to waste time looking for a 
remedy. 

The new poetry leaves me as cold as an abandoned 
baby on a doorstep. When it is not solemn and com- 
plex it is silly, and when it is neither complex nor 
silly it is brutal, three things that poetry should never 
be. Poetry should be simple in form and language, 
glowing with colour, saturated with emotion, or better 
still, passion, and moving to the music of so witching 
a rhythm that it sings itself into your head and be- 
comes part of your mental furniture without any 
conscious effort on your part. A poem must never 
compel the reader to ask, what does this mean? If 
Browning had possessed less intellect and more pas- 
sion, he might have been the great poet of his century 
instead of the cleverest writer of conundrums. Mar- 
jorie Pickthall satisfies one at times and in certain 
moods, but her work lacks substance. She is to the 
great poets what a light, sparkling wine is to a rich, 
heavy-bodied port. 

Modern fiction? ye gods, may I never again read 
a modern novel, or perhaps I should say a current 


novel. I have written four of my own, not counting 
seven or eight abortive ones. It is frightfully hard 
work and one is not even sustained by the feeling that 
one is doing something worth while. There is no more 
merit in writing a novel nowadays than in becoming 
the father of twins or discovering a black-leg in the 
Anti-Saloon league. The essence of distinction is to 
do or be something that very few other people can 
do or be, like making a real live tiger and putting pink 
stripes on him, or being an Akhoond of Swat. As 
Henry James said years ago, are we not pretty much 
all novelists now? I would sooner die than write 
another full-length novel, and I would sooner die and 
go to hell than read a modern one of the realistic 
school. I know there are manure piles in the world 
but I don’t see why I should be compelled to spend my 
time nosing among them. 

Now all that I have said regarding myself can 
indicate but one thing, I am growing old. -As I hinted 
at the beginning of this paper I may be growing wiser 
as well but I am certainly growing older. I am be- 
coming critical and finicky. I must have an intellec- 
tual as well as a physical stimulus. I must now take a 
tonic before I can read, just as I must swallow some 
beastly mixture before sitting down to a plate of beef- 
steak and onions. It is a dreadful condition to be in. 
I have horrified my friends lately by insisting that the 
proper place for me is the crematorium and the wide, 
wind-swept spaces of the municipal cemetery. I know 
that I am right but they refuse to see things from my 
view-point. When a man can no longer enjoy all the 
good things of life without stopping to taste them it 
is time for him to grow wings and migrate to a less 
strenuous climate. 

When I was twenty-five I could read anything, 
just as I could eat anything eatable, and make love to 
any passably good-looking woman. Alas, those happy 
days are flown. From now on the Greek and Roman 
Classics, a page or two of Dante, the best bits of 
Shakespeare and Montaigne, Pepys diary, Gil-Blas, 
Walpole’s and Lady Mary’s letters, the biographies I 
named at the beginning of this paper, and a few little 
kickshaws by Mr. Mencken must keep me from being 
bored to death. 

I shall buy no more books, no Sir, only the one my 
friend in the book store has put away for me. I am 
indeed growing old. Yesterday I saw in the glass, be- 
tween my eyes, just over the nose, what my old friend, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes used to call, ‘Old-age, his 
mark.’ The young literati may have the books, that is, 
the new ones. I shall retire with a supercilious sniff to 
the library to read Homer, not Pope’s, for the twenty- 
fifth time, and to sleep, perhaps a long sleep. Sar- 
pedon is growing weary to revisit the country of the 
Lycians. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 
- By H. J. DAVIS 


auto or otherwise’, wrote Conrad in 1908, when 

he was preparing a series of Reminiscences for 
the opening numbers of the English Review; and 
when these papers were afterwards published in a 
volume as A Personal Record he did nothing to add 
to their completeness or to reveal further details of 
his character or of the circumstances of his life. Their 
manner and scope were perfectly deliberate: ‘they had 
been the subject of much hesitation and not a few 
heart searchings’. Their very discursiveness he felt 
also to be essential—‘it gives an air of detachment, 
interprets really a sincere attitude . . . from the ramb- 
ling discourse a personality ot sorts will yet emerge’. 
There is no question that a very definite personality 
did emerge ; and probably no otiier method would have 
given us quite such a characteristic sketch at any rate 
at that moment, when Conrad was in the fifty-second 
year of his age, and the fourteenth of his career, as a 
professional novelist. 

M. Jean-Aubry—his friend and the translator of 
his work into French—in undertaking the task of pro- 
ducing the Life and Letters, has done well to accept 
this attitude of Conrad, and to make no attempt to 
place beside the Personal Record a full, elaborate, and 
as it were official biography. He has been content 
rather to collect all the documents containing informa- 
tion of Conrad’s early life, until the beginning of his 
literary career in 1895; and after that he has printed 
a large selection of the letters to his friends, left 
almost without comment to speak for themselves. 
There still remain to be published a volume of letters 
written in French, and another volume to contain all 
the correspondence with Edward Garnett. We shall 
then in the possession of all the material available to 
aid us to form our judgment of the full significance of 
Conrad’s work. 

From these two volumes alone we might be in- 
clined to get an impression of a man who was singu- 
larly unfortunate and constantly buffeted by every 
evil chance. The greater part of his childhood was 
spent in exile amid hardships which caused the death 
of his mother when he was eight, and his father four 
years later. And even his adventurous youth and 
early manhood—almost twenty years of hard active 
life, varied and exciting enough—were not free from 
‘inborn melancholy and energetic despair which under- 
lie his work’. This was a constant source of anxiety 
to his excellent uncle and guardian, Thaddeus Bob- 
rowski, whose letters of advice and encouragement 
throw a good deal of light indirectly upon Conrad’s 


| AM not a personage for an orderly biography, 


*JosEPH ConRaAD; Life and Letters, by G. Jean-Aubry. 
(Doubleday, Page; 2 vols. pp. viii., 339 and 376; $10.00). 


moods at that time. For instance, writing at the end 
of 1891, he says:— 

In the case of one who is thirty-four and has had as 
full a life as you have had, I am forced to attribute your 
melancholy to ill-health, to your wretched sufferings on 
the African adventure, to your illness which resulted 
from them, and to the fact that you have had lately plenty 
of time to give yourself up to that habit of reverie which 
I have observed to be part of your character. It is in- 
herited; it has been always there in spite of your active 
life. 

And after 1895, when Conrad left the Merchant 
Service, saw his first novel in print and his second 
completed and accepted, we can follow his moods 
directly in the letters to his new friends in the world 
of literature. 

It must be confessed at once that they tell a woeful 
tale of struggle and weariness and illness and de- 
pression; and although there are moments of elation 
and triumph, of satisfaction and joy in the loyalties of 
splendid friendships, the most vivid impression that 
remains is of a restless chafing spirit, burdened by 
the weight of a task which he finds almost too great 
to bear, which exhausted his powers of endurance and 
left him often utterly prostrate. It is true that he 
did not always write with difficulty—the splendid 
story of Youth was completed in a few days triumph- 
antly with ease—but in the letters we are never made 
to feel the joy of creative work, only its burden and 
responsibility, and the terrible expense of nervous 
effort. For instance, in a letter to Edward Garnett, 
March 1898, he says :— 

I was In bed—this beastly nervous trouble. Since 
then I’ve been better but have been unable to write. I sit 
down religiously every morning, I sit down for eight 
hours every day—and the sitting down is all. In the course 
of that working day of eight hours I write three sentences 
which I erase before leaving the table in despair..... 

I assure you—speaking soberly and on my word of 
honour—that sometimes it takes all my resolution and 
power of self-control to refrain from butting my head 
against the wall. I want to howl and foam at the mouth, 
but I daren’t do it for fear of waking that baby and my 
wife. It’s no joking matter. After such crises of despair 
I doze for hours still half conscious that there is that 
story I am unable to write. 

And yet in spite of all this Conrad was a man to 
be envied. From the first he was surrounded by a 
group of friends who thoroughly understood him and 
realized the value of his work. And his letters show 
a touching gratitude for this recognition and sym- 
pathy, and a most generous response in his own honest 
and sincere admiration of them and their art. He 
lived always in the country and was much alone, thus 
easily avoiding the danger of becoming attached to any 
coterie. He was one of those strong personalities 
who are impatient of ordinary conventional or pro- 
fessional bonds, who whenever he came into contact 
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with others—whether his publishers, agents, or fellow- 
writers—soon broke through the ordinary conventional 
relationships and grappled with them at once in firm 
loyal friendship, or else drew away. 

‘Apart from my affections I have nothing in the 
world but my books’; in that phrase is summed up 
the whole matter. The letters contain nothing else. 
They are a record of: his affections—and that includes 
all his personal relationships both to his family and 
his friends—and of his work. They have none of the 
charm of the letter-writer who can gossip pleasantly, 
or talk delightfully about nothing. Only once or twice. 
in one or two charming letters to children, or in that 
whoop of delight after reading Cunningham Graham's 
‘A Journey in Morocco’, do we get an indication oj 
wnat he might have been capable of, if he had written 
letters for fun or at leisure. But it is always a serious 
business with him, a part of the most serious business 
in life, friendship. And this seriousness gives to the 
letters a special value in their bearing upon his art. 

For here we are allowed to see what he felt about 
his books, when talking of them most intimately to 
his friends, for whom it should be remembered they 
were primarily written; for that was the only public 
Conrad ever had in mind when he was writing. We 
overhear snatches of their conversations, echoes oi 
just those very phrases which are so valuable to us 
indicating what he tried to do and what he valued 
most. We notice the kind of criticism that really hurt 
him, ‘that vile taunt from an ass in the Daily News’ 
that he was ‘a man without country and without 
language’. We are made to see the folly of talking 
about his ‘Slavonism’, for as a Pole he inherited ‘a 
Western Roman culture derived at first from Italy 
and then from France’ and apart from Polish his 
youth was ‘fed on English and French literature’. 
And above all we are not allowed to forget that he 
grew more and more impatient of being regarded as 
‘Captain Conrad, a writer of sea-yarns, with a special 
appeal to a public looking for exotism, or adventure, 
or the sea’; he declares categorically in one of his last 
letters—‘My only sea-book is The Mirror of the Sea.’ 
But already in 1917 he had written: 

I have been called a writer of the sea, of the tropics, 
a descriptive writer, a romantic writer—and also a realist. 
But as a matter of fact all my concern has been with the 
‘ideal’ value of things, events, people. That and nothing 
else. The humorous, the pathetic, the passionate, the 
sentimental aspects came in of themselves—mais en vérité 
c’est les valeurs icéales des faits et gestes humains qui 
se sont imposés &@ mon activité artistique. 

Whatever dramatic and narrative gifts I may have are 


always, instinctively, used with that object—to get at, to 
bring forth les valeurs ideales. 
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IN QUEST OF DEMOCRACY 


A Searco For America, by Frederick Philip 
Grove (Graphic Press, Ottawa; pp. 448; $3.00). 

HIS is the record of a search for a far country 

which has no geographical delimitations, a land 
not bounded by any of the Seven Seas or surveyed 
frontiers, and it may be that the America of this 
search might be found in Astrakhan or Zanzibar, or 
indeed any part of the world’s surface. And yet this 
may need some qualification, for Branden, the Colum- 
bus of the story, in his quest for some soil in which he 
could take root and grow, is seeking an ideal which, 
in his case, could be most richly fulfilled only on this 
continent. The history of the Americas is largely a 
record of the immigrant and his struggles with a new 
environment, and this account of the newcomer dur- 
ing the process of adaptation deals with this theme so 
adequately, with so much insight, that the book might 
fairly be described as the epic of the immigrant. 

Phil Branden, a young ‘man about town’ with ex- 
pensive tastes, something of a connoisseur in art, liter- 
ature, and good living, speaking fluently six languages 
and equally at home in Naples, Paris, Nice, or Con- 
stantinople, finds himself, on the death of his father, 
faced with the necessity of earning his own livelihood. 
After suffering a series of rebuffs from his former 
associates he decided to cut loose from the Old World 
and to mend his fortunes in America. After arriving 
in Toronto his real struggle for existence began. At 
first he met with nothing but disappointment, no occu- 
pation appeared to be open to a green immigrant, 
there seemed to be no crevice in this life in which he 
could find a foothold. Eventually he found a job as 
‘omnibus’, or waiter’s assistant, in a popular Yonge 
Street restaurant, carrying soiled dishes to the kitchen, 
cleaning silver, and doing odd jobs for fourteen hours 
a day at a wage of four dollars and a half a week. 
But there was good stuff in this immigrant and he 
faced long hours, menial service, heavy work and un- 
congenial companions alike without any dismay, and 
before long found himself a full-fledged waiter, col- 
lecting forty or fifty dollars a week in tips in addition 
to his wages. The first and most pressing problem, 
the economic one, was solved, but this was not enough. 
Not ‘in this spot of humus’ could he plant himself and 
flourish, and after a short stay in which he gradually 
oriented himself to a new country and a new mode of 
life, he went on to New York to enlarge his experience 
and to follow the gleam of an ideal that was yet hardly 
formulated. Here, after parting with the greater part 
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of his slender resources to a pair of smooth confidence 
men, he became a book-agent and gained a precarious 
living by selling a ‘phenomenal collection of travel- 
logues’ at two dollars down and two a month. From 
this he graduated in time to a company that dealt in 
a limited de luxe edition of a twenty-volume history 
which was sold to bibliophiles who did not read the 
books that they bought but who liked to decorate the 
walls of their libraries with editions that, in parch- 
ment binding, ran to fourteen hundred dollars per set. 
After an easy-going summer at this work Branden 
discovered that the limited numbered edition which 
he had been selling was a swindle. Thoroughly dis- 
gusted with commercial life, with the graft and sharp 
practice which he met on every side, he turned from 
business to the road—not the ‘road’ of the salesman, 
but the actual dust of the highway—and beat his way 
across half a continent as tramp, hobo, itinerant abori- 
culturist, and harvester, ending his travels in the great 
wheat fields of the North-West. This Odyssey of the 
road is a fine colourful piece of work, and there is 
something here that is reminiscent of Lavengro and 
Romany Rye. In the description of the perfect hobo, 
Ivan, with the face of Titian’s Christ and the manners 
of a gentleman, riding the rods of a freight train and 
initiating Branden into the order of the free compan- 
ions of the road there is something of the true roman- 
tic spirit. 

Branden had now a definite objective: ‘I am going 
in search of Abraham Lincoln’. It is of course the 
idealized Lincoln who is the object of his search, 
rather than the historical figure of the modern biog- 
raphers, the mythical Lincoln, the liberator, the 
prophet of democracy,—‘Of the people, For the Peo- 
ple, By the People’—and in the end he finds Lincoln 
everywhere. Something of his philosophy may be 
gathered from fragments of a conversation which he 
has with the small-town doctor who saves his life 
when he is suffering from a bad attack of pleurisy. 

‘Doctor’, I said inconsequently, ‘what is the difference 
between a jail-bird and a respectable man?’ 

‘The respectable man is forehanded,’ he replied, look- 
ing puzzled. ‘He has the intenser fear of the future and 
a greater desire for manifold things.’ 

‘True’, I said; ‘you might add, a greater dependency 
on the judgment of his neighbors. But that is not what 
I meant’. 

‘Morally speaking?’ he asked. 

‘Ethically,’ I nodded. 

‘None, necessarily,’ he answered. ‘It all depends.’ 


‘Doctor,’ I laughed, ‘you are an anarchist. I have sus- 
pected for some time that all really good people are 
anarchists.’ 

He too laughed. ‘Of sorts,’ he agreed. ‘But the really 
intelligent man, no matter who he is, longs for one thing 
above all.’ 

‘What is that?’ I asked. 

‘Production.’ 

‘ I have lived off the land,’ I objected. 

‘A child,’ he said sententiously, ‘is entitled to his in- 
fancy.’ I felt grateful for that word. 

wae Abraham Lincolns live all around,’ I added after 
a while. 


‘Who are they?’ he asked. 
‘You are one of them,’ I said. 
He frowned quizzically, but ket silent. 


This is a book that defies classification. It. breaks 
with nearly all literary tradition, except perhaps the 
tradition that all work which has elements of great- 
ness must break with the established rules. It is not 
fiction, neither is it history, philosophy, or biography, 
and yet at the same time it is all of these. It is, in my 
estimation, one of a few really distinguished literary 
works that have been produced in this country. Here 
is no heady best-seller, but a vintage which will im- 
prove with keeping. 

J. F. Waite. 


FABLES FROM RUSSIA 


Krytov’s Fastes, Translated into English verse by 
Bernard Paris (Cape-Nelson; pp. 271; $2.25). 


HERE are few writers in Russia whose work is 
so stamped with their own personality as that 
of Krylov, our great fabulist. ‘Grandfather’ Krylov 
he is called in Russia, and a grandfather he was in- 
deed: old, big, stout, kindly, with a twinkle of acute 
judgment in the corner of his eye, taking things 
easily, and a little comical in his old bachelor habits. 
In the Summer Garden in St. Petersburg we Russian 
children used to play around his famous monument, 
which is like a great national monument to the real 
grandfather of Russian classical poetry, the one whu 
first put the breeze and the breadth of the mighty 
Russian land into it. 
‘He was born in 1768 in Moscow of rather poor 
parents. At first he wrote tragedies, revues, bur- 
lesques of no special value, and it was only when he 
was forty that he found his real talent in writing 
fables. His character is typically Russian—good- 
natured, kind-hearted, lazy, but with outbursts of sud- 
den energy, when inspired. All his life Krylov wes 
a petted child, and his later years were passed as 
keeper of the Imperial Library in St. Petersburg, an 
easy post which agreed perfectly with his nature. All 
his leisure was spent lying on a couch, dreaming, 
writing, reading; and he kept his books under the 
couch in order not to have to get up in search of them. 
But in spite of this natural laziness, he learnt Greek 
in two years for a bet when he was 52 years old. 
Innumerable anecdotes are told about him, in il- 
lustration of his phlegmatic nature and his proverbial 
absentmindedness. Once there was a fire next door, 
and Krylov was asked to move; but watching the fire 
through the window, he only said with the assurance 
of a connoisseur—‘No need to stir’. Once he appeared 
at a dinner in a brand new evening dress—with all 
the buttons still wrapped in tissue paper. His greatest 
passion was eating, and he was never better pleased 
than when invited to a fine heavy meal. At a dinner 
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given for him by the Empress, he was in such a hurry 
to taste every fresh course that his neighbour re- 
marked: ‘Let the Empress have a chance to offer 
you something; she is eager to do so, but you never 
give her time.’ Krylov replied: ‘But what if she 
does not offer me any? I had better not take the 
risk.’ He died from over-eating at the age of 76, and 
during his last moments wrote a fable about a man 
who overloaded his poor horse, so that it died. He 
has been compared by Merezhkovsky—one of the best 
modern critics—to a huge Russian oven, as a symbol 
not only of his bulk and his passion for food but also 
of the fact that he made out of the common raw 
material of the national language and thought such 
masterpieces as the Fables. 

Krylov is the only great Russian writer about 
whom there has been no controversy; he is infinitely 
dear to Russians of all ages. He has given to Russia 
a great number of nursery rhymes and proverbs which 
have passed into the common speech. For instance, 
such expressions as ‘They met nose to nose’ or ‘What! 
counting every bite?’ come from him. And his fables 
have been already translated into 22 languages. Out 
of 201 fables, 50 are adapted from Aesop, La Fontaine 
and Florian; the rest are all his own. But those which 
he translated have been entirely reshaped and Russian- 
ized, e.g., The Two Pigeons and The Crow and tie 
Fox from LaFontaine, which show the peculiar na- 
tional quality of the boisterous speech of Krylov—the 
quality called in Russian ‘curliness-—an expression de- 
rived from the peculiar curliness of the birch—the 
Russian national tree. 

As in everything Russian, we find in Krylov a 
clash of opposing qualities, for with this elaborate, 
ornamental style is combined a perfect directness of 
expression. His vitality, the irony which bubbles 
through all his work, the effectiveness of his blows, 
his literary tact, are all amazing. He is a satirist 
who caresses and bites, but he never loses his kind- 
heartedness. He is the embodiment of Russian many- 
sidedness. Despite their frequent excursions into the 
spheres of passion and mysticism there is in the Rus- 
sians the greatest common sense, a fair, quick judg- 
ment—a feature perfectly represented in Krylov’s 
Fables. The Russian peasant has more than a holy 
humility ; he has common sense, diplomacy, and a great 
tact—again a strange blending of opposite features 
reflected in Krylov’s work. 

In all the Fables, didactic, satirical, and historical, 
he is master of a language musically responsive to 
every emotion; here it sounds slow, dull, and heavy 
according to what it describes, here again it becomes 
easy and light and the words flutter like birds, chirrup- 
ing and sparkling. His speech rang for the first time 
actually Russian, not pseudo-classic and artificial, but 


the genuine speech with the breeziness of folk expres- 
sions, the brevity and directness of the national com- 
mon sense. Though a satirist he succeeds in remaining 
a great poet, and because he is so human he will always 
be dear to all nationalities and all ages. 

Anna Lozina. 


MOTHER INDIA 


MorTHeR Inp1a. by Katherine Mayo (Harcourt, 
Brace-McLeod ; pp. xiv., 440; $3.75). 
T is impossible without a knowledge of India to add 
anything to the controversy now being waged as 
to the truth to fact of this book. Gandhi's article on 
the subject in Young India cannot be ignored by any 
Western reader. It is quoted at length in the Man- 
chester Guardian:— 


The book is without doubt untruthful, be the facts 
stated ever so truthful. If I open out and describe with 
punctilious care all the stench exuded from the drains of 
London and say “Behold London,” my facts will be in- 
capable of challenge, but my judgment will be rightly con- 
demned as a travesty of truth. Miss Mayo’s book is 
nothing better, nothing else. 

It is doubly untruthful. It is untruthful in that she 
condemns the whole nation or in her words “the peoples of 
India” (she will not have us as one nation) practically 
without any reservation as to their sanitation, morals, re- 
ligion, etc. It is also untruthful because she claims for the 
British Government merits which cannot be sustained 
and which many an honest British officer would blush to 
see the Government credited with. Miss Mayo is 
an avowed Indophobe and Anglophil, refusing to see any- 
thing good about Indians and anything bad about the 
British and their rule. 

Nor are all the authoress’s quotations or isolated facts 
truthfully stated. I propose to pick up those I have per- 
sonal knowledge of. The book bristles with quotations 
torn from their contexts and with extracts which have been 
authoritatively challenged. 

The authoress has violated all sense of propriety by 
associating [Tagore’s] name with child-marriage. The Poet 
has indeed referred to early marriage as not an undesirable 
institution. But there is a world of difference between 
child-marriage and early marriage. If she had taken the 
trouble of making the acquaintance of the free and free- 
dom-loving girls and women of Shantiniketan she would 
have known the Poet’s meaning of early marriage. 

She has done me the honour of quoting me frequently in 
support of her argument. Any person who collects extracts 
from a reformer’s diary, tears them from their context, 
and proceeds to condemn, on the strength of these, the 
people in whose midst the reformer has worked would get 
no hearing from sane and unbiased readers or hearers. 

But in her hurry to see everything Indian in a bad 
light she has not only taken liberty with my writings but 
she has not thought it necessary even to verify through 
me certain things ascribed by her or others to me. 

But let us not resent being made aware of the dark 
side of the picture wherever it exists. Overdrawn her pic- 
tures of our insanitation, child marriages, etc., undoubtedly 
are. But let them serve as a spur to much greater effort 
than we have hitherto put forth in order to rid society of 
all cause of reproach. Whilst we may be thankful for any- 
thing good that foreign visitors may be able honestly to 
say of us, if we curb our anger, we shall learn, as I have 
certainly learnt, more from our critics than from our 
patrons. 


With such an authoritative statement before us, it 
seems clear that we must accept the terrible descrip- 
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None of us need ever fast from good books—in proof of which J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Limited, have prepared a banquet for the literary epicure. 


fiors-) Oeuures 


A Book of Nonsense 


By Edward Lear and others 55¢ 
The purest essence of “fine foolery’” by many 
authors, flavoured with the spice of delicious illus- 
tration in the best vein of grotesque. 


Savour of Salt 

By F. R. Livesay $2.00 
The salt of Irish wit in fascinating little sketches of 
quaint folk and their superstitions, woven into an 
intermittent tale. 


Corktail 
Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 


Facsimile edition, $6.00 
Brilliant reproductions of Blake’s startling illustrations accompany his stimu- 
lating paradoxes and aphorisms. 


Entrees 


Blindness C3 Ahknaton 
Three of the most powerful novels we have ever published, each of these 
is the story of a struggle: the first, the struggle of a man struck blind in the 
flower of his youth, delineated with amazingly accurate psychological insight; 
the second, the unsuccessful effort of one of the unfit in a city slum to con- 
quer life; and the third, the splendid futile search of a man and woman for 
truth and beauty. Each $2.00. 


Pieres de Restatance 


Teaching of the Old Boy 

By T. Macinnes $1.50 
The unusual in philosophy is always enjoyable read- 
ing for the intellectual, especially when couched in 
the thrilling “translation” of this gifted author. ° 
Hakluyt’s Voyages 

Set of 8 volumes $18.00 
THE reprint of the year, an essential to the library 
of every collector. 


Modes and Manners 


4 Volumes each $3.00 


Delightful commentary on the life of the 19th and 
early 20th century, showing that the crinoline ex- 
plains Tennyson as the jacket “pour le sport” ex- 
plains Mr. Michael Arlen—together with many 
delightful references to fashion and history. Each 
wee 36 coloured plates and about 200 black 
an ites. 


Bessert 


Land of Singing Waters 

By A. M. Stephen $1.50 
Delightfully and really spontaneous lyrics by the 
poet-novelist of the picturesque west, together with 
narrative poems of unusual quality. 


Pit-Head Poems 

By F. C. Boden $1.50 
The singing verses of a young miner, instinct with 
the joy of youth and the sunshine that he loves, 
these poems come as a sweet surprise to the most 
cultured reader. 








During dinner the orchestra will play English Melodies from the 16th to the 
18th Century (100 songs with many decorations by Herbert Cole, $3.00), 
and solos will be given from the Canadian Folk Songs (French with English 
translations, beautifully decorated, $1.50), by courtesy of 


I. M. Bent & Sons, Ltd. 
224 Bloor St. Wi. 
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tion of the normal life of Indian women as essentially 
true. If the author had left it at that there could 
have been little opening for dispute. But the con- 
clusions she draws from her facts are highly contro- 
versial, and the arrangement of the facts themselves 
is not always above reproach. For example she does 
not scruple to suggest that whereas the information 
she obtains from Hindus must be taken with a grain 
of salt, the word of an Englishman is always and 
absolutely trustworthy. 

There is one point which Gandhi might have made 
much more of. . Perhaps he felt it so passionately 
that he could not trust himself to do more than men- 
tion it. It is this. The author shuts her eyes to the 
fundamental difference between her ideal and the 
Hindu ideal taken at its best. She sees that the 
American virtues of material prosperity, cleanliness, 
truthfulness (?), political probity (?), are sadly lack- 
ing in Hindu civilization. But she understands 
nothing of the Hindu ideal as held by Tagore, Gandhi, 
and many others. For example, what does she under- 
stand of the contempt for physical well-being which 
(absurd as it may seem) does actually inspire men to 
suffer all kinds of miseries for the sake of the spirit? 
What does she know of that deep faith in future lives 
which makes the shortness of this life unimportant? 
And what would she make of Gandhi’s appeal to the 
women of his country to help the men by ceasing to 
adorn themselves even for their husbands? She dis- 
misses all this with the curt: ‘As to the theory of the 
matter, let that be what it may’ (p. 75). 

The author’s confidence in the civilization to 
which she belongs is based on systems of sanitation, 
and public health boards. These, in America and 
England, are good, immeasurably better than in India. 
But it must be questioned whether this superiority 
begins to justify the conclusions drawn in this book. 
To the author’s mind it justifies British rule in India. 
But does it really enable Englishmen to determine 
what is the good life for Hindus? Can we doubt 
that many Hindus who think and feel with Gandhi are 
better able to know how to deal with their own prob- 
lems? After all a journey of eighteen months or so is 
not enough. Only the surface can be seen in such a time, 
and even the surface cannot be understood. Gandhi 
was right to say that Miss Mayo was in a hurry. 
What else can we say, for example, of her treatment 
of the ‘untouchables’? Gandhi’s wonderful work for 
them is, in her pages, nothing compared with the 
miraculous but altogether valueless condescension of 
the Prince of Wales. 

It is to be hoped that Englishmen on the whole 
know themselves too well to be deeply impressed by 
the conclusions of this book. The more honest of 
them will be humiliated, and will hope that Miss Mayo 
will, as Gandhi suggests, return to India, and submit 


herself to the cross-examination which he proposes. 
‘If her statements’, he says, ‘escape unhurt through 
the fire of cross-examination, let her live in our midst 
and reform our lives.’ MarGaRET FaIr.ey. 


EMOTIONAL UPHEAVALS 


ConF.icts, by Stefan Zweig (Viking Press—Ir- 
win & Gordon; pp. 297; $2.50). 


HE title of this book is significant. Life, accord- 
ing to Stefan Zweig, cannot be understood 
directly through reason or reflection ; its meaning must 
be captured upon a single, fiery instant, ‘the one second 
among all these myriads which brings our whole inner 
world to the boil.’ Each of these three tales has for 
its nucleus a single flash of illumination in which 
‘mind knows itself in blood, blood knows itself in 
mind.’ Each represents a phase of conflict, not to be 
interpreted in terms of victory or defeat but only 
according to its intensity and lasting effect upon a 
single nature. 

The same idea, vastly extended, is put forth by an 
enthusiastic professor in the third tale. ‘England is 
Shakespeare,’ he says, ‘Shakespeare and the Shake- 
speareans. All that went before in English literature 
was but preparatory; all that came afterwards was 
but a feeble imitation of this one bold leap towards 
the infinite.’ Bold metaphysics! The soul of a nation, 
like that of an individual, flowers but once, at a time 
‘when all the energies are concentrated for a mighty 
thrust into the eternal process of events.’ 

In this book, then, we may look for three tremen- 
dotis emotional upheavals, each capable of shattering 
those moral certitudes which make human beings 
socially responsible. In each case there is secret moral 
anarchy, a time when present action is directly opposed 
to habits of thought and feeling. Zweig explores 
these spiritual depths in a manner which at first seems 
relentless. Such drastic treatment, one feels, requires 
more than literary justification. The author himself 
is aware of a dilemma. In an earlier work he has 
spoken of the difficulty faced by every artist who 
would be at once loving and truthful, since facts that 
may by one person be regarded without a qualm may 
cause another real suffering. No artistic treatment of 
reality can be satisfactory from every point of view. 
The artist can only work towards his own ideal. 

To many persons it may seem incredible that an 
entirely virtuous and self-disciplined Englishwoman 
could, under certain circumstances, behave as did Mrs. 
C— —in ‘Four-and-Twenty Hours’. Some of us would 
prefer not to meet the English Professor in the last 
tale. Certainly Solomonsohn the Jew, social outcast 
betrayed by his family, was a most unattractive per- 
son. Yet these three characters become our intimate 
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POWER VERSUS THE UcLy DUCHEss 





‘uy 


This picture of domestic bliss represents a friendly, 
not to say affectionate, argument between husband 
and wife as to the respective merits of Power and 
Tue Ucty Ducuess. The husband is arguing in 
favour of Power, the wife insists that THe UcLy 
DucuEss is the greater book. 


We confess ourselves quite unable to decide. We 
do know, however, that they are great books, and we 
unhesitatingly recommend you to read them both. If 
you enjoy historical romance finely done, you are 
bound to like them. Each, $2.50 


* * * * 


On looking at the lady in the picture we feel that 
she is suffering from an overplus of “Varm.” ‘What 
is varm?’ you ask. ‘Varm is 





WHY MEN what makes good boys leave 
HATE home.’ It is responsible for all 
WOMEN divorces, it But ask the 


Husband of any Female Celeb- 
rity, or, better still, read all about it in WHy MEN 
Hate Women, by Gelett Burgess. It is an excellent 
bit of fooling, with ‘perfectly gorgeous’ illustrations 
by Herb Roth. $1.50 
* * x 


Somehow or other I like that picture above. If 
you can imagine that the figure on the right is the 
OTHER PARTNER wearing his 
kilt, you will have a fair idea of 
the quiet discussion in the private 
office that precedes the writing of 
an ad. You see, the other part- 
ner thinks that each ad. should carry a certain num- 
ber of serious books, whereas I am all for the novels. 
Novels lend themselves so easily to fine phrases— 
‘glorious book,’ ‘fine romance,’ ‘a winner,’ and so on. 
I don’t often use the word ‘winner.’ Usually the 
publisher dubs a book ‘a winner,’ and if enough of the 
public believe him and but it, it does become a win- 
ner. But since Power, THE Ucty Ducness and 
THE Briwce oF San Luis Rey have been selling in 
Canada at the rate of about 100 copies a week I feel 
justified in calling them winners, because the public 
have made them so. Each, $2.50 


IRWIN & GORDON, LIMITED 


66 Temperance Street 





THE BripGE oF SAN Luis Rey, by Wilder, has had 
a remarkable sale. Issued last 


THE BRIDGE November, it is now somewhere 
OF near its hundredth thousand, and 
SAN LUIS __ is still selling well. Moreover, col- 
REY lectors are offering $65.00 for 


ie copies of the first edition, because 
it is as arresting a tale and as exquisite a bit of prose 
as has been published in many a year. 

* ¢ @ <¢ 


And, by the way, if you haven’t read Wilder’s 
first book, THE CaBata, you will 
want to read it. One of our best 
known critics told me the other 
day that he liked it better than 
THE Brinvce oF SAN Luis Rey. 

$2.50 
$e & «2 


Talking about winners, THE MADONNA OF THE 

SLEEPING Cars was a winner if ever there was one. 

Nearly a million and three-quar- 

THE ter people bought the book in 

fifteen languages! Next month 

13th LOVER we shall publish Dekobra’s new 

Lady Diana book— Tue 13TH 

Lover. It is said to be even more thrilling than its 

predecessor. $2.50 
* * * * 

The partner, I am afraid, oF right. I om ba 

have reserved more space for the 

CURSED BE ..tious books, but before going on 

THE to them I must tell you about 

TREASURE CURSED BE THE TREASURE, which 

is that rare thing nowadays—a 

real adventure story in the style of Treasure Island. 

It has an ingeniously imagined plot, richly furnished 

with picturesque and startling incidents and adven- 

tures, and is a stirring yarn for the fireside these 

chilly evenings. $2.00 


THE 
CABALA 


* * * * 

And just to oblige the partner, please get a copy of 
Delaisi’s book of this title. Be —— and its 
value are both vouched for in the 

PoliticalMyths - cellent review by Mr. Huntly 
and Economic \. Sinclair in the January issue 
Realities of The Canadian Forum. $4.00 


Toronto 2 
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friends ; we learn to view the world from their special 
angles and to suffer with them; we are even able to 
identify ourselves with the unthinkable, the monstrous ; 
for this author, whatever his faults may be, is cer- 
tainly convincing. 

Stefan Zweig is definitely a crusader. His pre- 
war biographical appreciation of Verhaeren was inci- 
dentally a trumpet call on behalf of European brother- 
hood in what seemed to him a new era of stupendous 
progress. The effects of the Great War upon such 
idealism are described vividly in his biography of 
Romain Rolland. Out of those dark days grew a new 
sort of understanding. So many formulas had been 
put forward only to be shattered that one doubted the 
worth of all abstractions regarding human nature. 
Zweig, who had indulged in cosmic dreams, now 
focussed his attention upon solitary individuals. In 
all of us there are murky depths lying beyond the bor- 
derland of consciousness. Into these depths his vision 
penetrated like a flame, and it might be said that if he 
shows us dark corners he insists that they shall be 


dark no longer. 
M. A. 


HEINE 


Tuat Man Herne, A Biocrapuy, by Lewis 
Browne, with the collaboration of Elsa Weihl (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 420; $3.00). 


T is interesting to note how in our day, as the finer 
traditions in fiction become more and more esoteric 
and involved, the public taste is beginning to shift from 
fiction to biography so that the best-sellers are possibly 
Maurois, Ludwig, and the Lawrence books. The 
publisher of to-day would far rather have a ‘Life’ 
than a novel, and hence the welter of biographies 
which is piling up on every side. To be sure, the 
shift from fiction to biography is not as real as it 
seems, it is rather an insincere half-shift into a do- 
main which is neither fiction nor truth but a mixed 
diet in which we think we can taste both. The motto 
is: ‘Truth may be stranger than fiction, but partial 
truth is identical with it.’ 

The present volume is a good example. It tells in 
quite entertaining fashion the life-story of a person- 
ality as enduringly fascinating as any in the annals of 
literature. It is almost impossible to write dully on 
Heine; all that is needed is to quote his own words 
now and then and all will be well. Mr. Lewis Browne 
knows his business, he set out to produce a best-seller 
and he has succeeded. It is useless to quarrel with 
him for this. Yet his book is not comparable with the 
book he might have written if instead of keeping one 
eye on the public he had given his whole attention to 
Heine and gone a little deeper into his theme. All he 
has to say is that Heine being a Jew did not ‘belong’. 
But this assertion, while precariously applicable to the 


Jewish race, throws no particular light on Heine who 
in addition to being a Jew was Heine and no one else. 

The fact is that behind most of these modern 
biographies lurks the fear of being academic. Poetry, 
it is commonly held, is academic, and so the less said 
about it the better. Mr. Browne tells us that Heine 
was a master-poet, but he scarcely quotes the poetry 
and has nothing to say about it. In practice he draws 
on Heine the letter-writer and ignores Heine the poet. 
Now, as a matter of fact Heine’s letters are peculiarly 
uninteresting—an extraordinary fact in view of his 
personal brilliance in conversation and in creative 
prose and verse. The richness, the iridescence, the 
uniqueness of Heine cannot be rendered without the 
assistance of his poems. What is Heine’s interminable 
death-bed without some sense of the extraordinary 
poetic vision which emanated from it and which the 
author might easily have reproduced entertainingly in 
his own words? It is for such reasons as this that 
the book, correct enough in the facts it uses, suffers in 
point of truthfulness by the facts which it chooses to 
ignore. Instead of walking through Heine’s world on 
two legs, Mr. Browne has preferred to hop through 
it on one. 

Two strictures in conclusion. A bibliography and 
index are provided which are quite uncalled-for in so 
deliberately popular a work, to say nothing of the 
omission from the former of the names of Lichten- 
berger and Legras, two outstanding French critics of 
Heine. Also, the book is bound in a silver and black 
so suggestive of the grave that we hold our noses as 
we open it. 

BARKER FAIRLeEY. 


NINON 


Tue ImMmortat Ninon, by Cecil Austin (Rout- 
ledge and Sons; pp. viii., 261; 10/-). 


HE flood of biographies shows no signs of abat- 

ing and there is no particular reason why it 
should so long as we have writers as pleasantly con- 
scientious as Mr. Cecil Austin. In The Immortal 
Ninon, which is an agreeable elaboration of Sainte- 
Beuve’s brilliant essay, Saint Evremond and Ninon, 
the author has given us an interesting picture of 
French seventeenth-century manners and originals. 

It is, of course, always a difficult task to write the 
life of a courtezan even when, like Ninon, she is a 
witty and decent courtezan. A Frenchman would 
have produced either a Vie amoureuse de Ninon or a 
scientific study of the influence exerted by her salon 
on the intellectual life of the period. Mr. Austin 
steers a middle course, his objective being a character 
sketch of his heroine. The trouble is that all we 
definitely know about Ninon’s character. can be, and 
has been, told in a few pages. The result is a certain 
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monotony which recalls Sainte-Beuve’s malicious ref- 
erence to chronologists who have ‘discussed and drawn 
up the genealogy of Ninon’s lovers almost as care- 
fully as those of the Assyrian and Egyptian kings.’ 

The chief attraction of Mr. Austin’s book is to be 
found in his admirable silhouettes of the libertins, that 
rather vague term which embraces sceptics, epicureans 
and freethinkers like Saint Evremond, Des cveteaux, 
and the abbé de Boisrobert who industriously sapped 
the foundations of tradition in religion and morality 
at the close of the century. They constitute the ad- 
vance guard of the eighteenth century Encyclopédistes. 
Ninon de l’Enclos was an ardent protagonist of this 
sew movement and numbered amongst her spiritual 
progeny many names famous in the history of the 
literature of revolt—Bayle and Voltaire to mention 
only two. 

Mr. Austin, who must certainly be added to the 
copious list of the victims of Ninon’s charms, em- 
phasizes the high moral courage of his Leontium in 
braving public opinion by her amorous recidivism. 
With Romantic fervour he undertakes the old theme 
of the rehabilitation of the courtezan and I have no 
doubt, as he suggests in his preface, that he will find 
numerous sympathizers. He tells us that Ninon was 
‘a pioneer in the field of sex’ since she was the first 
to overcome her self-imposed handicap and maintain 
her social status despite her notorious indiscretions. 


It would be pertinent to enquire here whether Ninon, 
after her first lapse, ever had the opportunity to marry. 
Mr. Austin implies that she deliberately chose celibacy, 
but in view of the lack of first-hand evidence the ques- 
tion must remain unsolved. 

There are two sides to seventeenth-century France, 
the conventional (or hypocritical) and the real. Ninon 
like a hundred other women of quality had lovers: her 
originality lay in having no husband. All that society 
asked was that she should have wit, charm, and a 
decent respect for what was called la bienséance, the 
contemporary Mrs. Grundy. Saint Simon’s memoirs 
make it clear that she was careful to do so. ‘Tout se 
passait chez elle avec un respect et une décence ex- 
térieure que les plus hautes princesses soutiennent 
rarement avec des faiblesses. Elle eut de la sorts 
pour amis tout ce qu’il y avait de plus trié et de plus 
élevé a la cour.’ 

F. C. GREEN. 


THE GODS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


AKHNATON, Kinc oF Ecypt, by Dmitri Merezh- 
kowski. Translated by Natalie A. Duddington (J. M. 
Dent & Sons; pp. 372; $2.00). 

N the great triology The Death of the Gods, The 

Forerunner, and Peter and Alexis, Merezhkowski 
was working in a field in which he was at home and 
which he was able to present with convincing reality. 
The pictures of Julian the Apostate, of Leonardo da 
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Vinci, and of the old Czar Peter were extraordinarily 
vivid, and especially in the second of these novels the 
whole Renaissance atmosphere was rendered with 
powerful if slightly laboured fidelity. Now the 
novelist, following the fleeting vision of his gods, has 
set his scene in the far remote past, first in prehistoric 
Crete in the days of Minos, and then, in this book 
which is a sequel to The Birth of the Gods, in the 
Egypt of the 12th century before Christ. 

The central figure of the heretic king is the most 
striking figure of the ancient East, and the Russian 
novelist has certainly made him live. But it is hardly 
a figure of flesh and blood that he sets before us, 
rather a strange haunting phantom, a shadow, cun- 
ningly fashioned in the image of One who was to come. 
It must frankly be said that the whole atmosphere is 
unreal. Only a novelist who was at the same time an 
expert archaeologist and Egyptologist could have 
succeeded in making the life of an ancient Egypt live 
again and move before us. Moreover Merezhkowski 
has handicapped himself with too heavy a load of 
phantastic imaginings. Throughout, by deliberate 
anachronism, by the use of Hebrew scriptures of a 
far later date put into the lips of Hebrews, whom he 
persists in calling Jews at this date, and of Egyptians, 
who could never have known the Hebrew literature of 
a thousand years later, he creates an artificial Mes- 
sianic atmosphere. Akhnaton is assimilated to the 
Galilean Prophet in a way which although often 
arresting and profoundly moving is nevertheless so 
palpably unhistorical as to be a continual irritation. 
Nevertheless the book is worth reading. The Rus- 
sian is pursuing ideas, and the pursuit of ideas is 
always interesting. A splendid failure is more signifi- 
cant than a mediocre success. The figure of Akhnaton, 
too little known, will live in the reader’s memory long 
after Arnold Waterlow and Anthony Waring and 


other such are forgotten. 
S. H. H. 


THE DAYS OF THE COVENANTERS 


WitcHwoop, by John Buchan (Hodder and Stough- 
ton; pp. 380; $2.00). 


OMANCE of the covenanters in which history 
and romance, theology and witchcraft, are de- 
lightfully interwoven. 

Buchan has written better novels, as in Witchwood 
he becomes tedious from time to time, while his Scotch 
dialect makes a lexicon almost imperative. David 
Semphill, a young convenanting minister, is ‘called’ to 
a small country parish, Woodilee, on the edges of the 
Black Wood. In this forest he discovers that the 
members of his congregation carry on a form of devil 
worship, a relic of pagan days, with disastrous con- 
sequences to themselves and others. In his struggle 
to eliminate this he is involved in many difficulties and 


dangers, becomes entangled in the revolt led by the 
galiant Montrose, falls in love with the lovely 
daughter of one of the rebels, who dies in his arms 
because of her unselfish devotion to the poor of his 
parish during a plague year, and David, misunderstood 
and heart-broken, is driven from his home and his 
country, a wistful exile. 

One could wish that some of the religious con- 
troversy had been omitted. The tale of adventure 
and love which run through it all is quaint and delight- 


ful, and one turns the last page with regret. 
N. A. M. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Dear Op TEMPLETON, by Alice Brown (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 482; $2.50). 
HERE is more than a touch of irony in this story 
of a middle-aged man, who suffers from journal- 
ism, and a domestically incompetent wife. When we 
first meet John Templeton he is completely fed up, 
not only with his job, and the intellectualism of his 
wife, but with life in general, and is about to throw 
his cap, or rather his pen, over the windmill and go 
adventuring, yet 482 pages later when his story ends, 
we lave him tied to an invalid, the successful author 
of a cook book, and—seemingly—content. Naturally, 
a number of things happen in the 482 pages, but as 
far as Templeton is concerned misfortune is well in the 
lead; so that while it is not exactly a mystery story, 
the ending is problematical. What reconciled the 
adventurer, thirsting for ‘unmapped heavens and un- 
chartered seas’ to humdrum existence? A successful 


‘ cook book? 


However, in spite of this suggestion of dodging the 
issue, on Miss Brown’s part, there is much that is 
admirable in the book; quiet humour, a pleasant easy 
style, and a mature thoughtfulness. 


Inp1a’s Past—A Survey of Her Literature, Re- 
ligions, Languages and Antiquities, by A. A. Mac- 
donell (Oxford University Press ; $3.00). 


S would be expected of any work from the pen 

of such an acknowledged authority as Prof. 
Macdonell, India’s Past is a most scholarly presenta- 
tion of the contribution made to the history of Indian 
culture by her literature, religions, languages and 
antiquities. As the author says in his preface, “This 
work summarizes India’s intellectual history’. Start- 
ing from the beginnings of history itself, Prof. 
Macdonell traces the growth and development of these 
features in Indian life down to the time when 
European civilization began to impinge upon the life 
of the Indian people. The book is a_ perfect 
encyclopedia of information and has evidently been 
written with the intention of being used as a text- 
book. Nowhere else, as far as the reviewer knows, 
is so much information on the factors contributing to 
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Marriage 


By Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans 


I AM in general sympathy 
with your ‘Companionate 
Marriage.’ Nothing could be 


more reasonable or more mod- 
erate, and it is absurd to sup- 
pose there is anything revolu- 
tionary or immoral in the pro- 
posal. On the contrary, I do 
not know who is to-day doing 
better work as a moralist than 
you are. You are saying about 
marriage exactly the same 
things as Jesus said about the 
Sabbath—that marriage is made 
for man, and not man for mar- 
riage.”’ 

—Havelock Ellis. 


“The Companionate Marriage 
is full of the rich authentic 
stuff of life as it is being lived 
now—it has forty novels in it 
better than any of our contem- 
porary novelists have written.” 
—Floya ies N.Y. Herald 
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India’s past civilization available in anything like the 
same compass. 

The last chapter dealing with “The Recovery of 
India’s Past’ is particularly valuable. Here the author 
traces the extraordinary work which has been done 
by the Government of India, chiefly during the last 
seventy-five years, in unearthing lost treasures from 
amongst rubbish heaps, and revealing to the nation 
and to the world a knowledge of India’s great past. 


M. G. B. 


Tue Hurcorts, by Muriel Hine (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 327; $2.00). 


HE main theme in this story of the Hurcotts, is 

the after effect of the war, on a well-to-do Eng- 

lish family. As far as good-natured Giles Hurcott is 

concerned, post-war conditions prove fatal: his fortune 

dwindles with the decline of English shipping, his only 

son has been killed in action; his favourite, and badly 

spoiled daughter, disappoints him; he is estranged 

from his wife; and his inherited weakness for strong 

waters proves his undoing to such an extent that there 
is a fine old smash up all round. 

Mrs. Hurcott, ‘a good woman, but rather hard’, 
mourns her dead son, unconsciously sacrifices her liv- 
ing daughter, and has her heart broken by her hus- 
band’s neglect. While Abbie—the youngest member 
of the family—and its ugly duckling—alone succeeds 
in fighting her way out of the wreck with something 
resembling success. 

There is a good deal of restraint used in the 
development of the situation, especially in the two or 
three incidents that offer opportunities for sensational 
treatment: evidently the author believes in leaving the 
more hectic details to her readers, imagination, and 
for this moderation one reader at least is grateful. 


Tue Deep Enp, by Patrick Miller (Cape-Nelson; 
pp. 318; 7/6). 


RATHER dull excursion into the realm of 

psychology and emotion. The story centres 
round a young man of a reserved, inhibited disposi- 
tion, who finds life very difficult because of the con- 
flict between his physical nature and his aesthetic 
ideals. This conflict is complicated by the peculiar- 
ities of his own family and the emotional negativeness 
of the woman he loves. However, it all seems to 
work out satisfactorily in the end, and no doubt ‘they 
live happily ever afterwards’. 

Several! of the characters in the book are interesting 
enough but the tale itself is decidedly boring, and if 
it were not for its character studies and its treatment 
of phychology would hardly be worth reading. 


WHILE THE EARTH SHOOK, by Claude Anet (Bard-Irwin 
& Gordon; pp. 336; $2.50). 


M. Anet’s novel of Russia comes near to being a 
Russian novel. With Kerensky’s Petrograd for a back- 
ground, the reader’s interest is centred on Lydia Volynski, 
the ingenuous young daughter of a Prince of the old 
régime, ‘and Nicholas Savinski, middle-aged financier, 
whose unacknowledged passion for each other holds them 
aloof from the crowding events that are changing their 
world. The Red revolution disintegrates that world com- 
pletely, and in the social débdcie they abandon themselves 
to their passion. Blind to dangers, oblivious to other 
claims, they remain lost in each other completely while 
their country is convulsed in the throes of a new birth. 
When at last they try to escape to Finland (where Mde. 
Savinski and all their friends have long preceded them), 
it is too late and they are whirled apart by the forces they 
had ignored. We leave them groping towards each other 
in the chaos that followed the defeat of Youdenitch’s ill- 
starred drive on the capital. With such terrific upheavals 
occurring in the background, even the consummate, sym- 
pathetic irony with which M. Anet details the emotional 
drama of his little characters hardly suffices to content us. 
Our sympathies stray towards the fiery old Prince, im- 
mobilized not by passion but by disease, and we would 
like to have seen more of Spasski, the versatile and ener- 
getic ‘White’, and of Semeonoff, the Bolshevik by convic- 
tion, who claims that ‘one builds great things only by 
violence, and blood is the necessary cement of a new 
society.’ But still, this book is remarkable both for the 
reality of its atmosphere and the excellence of its char- 
acterization, and it can be recommended as one of the few 
novels of the Russian Revolution worth reading. 


THE WAYWARD May, by St. John Ervine (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 439; $2.50). 


Robert Dunwoody’s father had been master of his ship 
and was drowned in the Pacific the year Robert saw 
the light, but his masterful mother had contentedly lived 
her life in County Down, and it was ‘her deepest convic- 
tion that everyone should stay in his own country with his 
own kin’. Her shop in Belfast had enabled her to bring up 
her children respectably, and what more would they want 
but to stay and prosper where God had put them? Alec, 
her first born, asked nothing better, but young Robert, her 
heart’s joy, was set on going to sea. And to sea he goes— 
running away in the orthodox manner, and only coming 
home to gladden his mother’s eyes after seven long years, a 
shipwreck, and three trips round the Horn. The com- 
pleteness of the measures his mother takes to bind him 
safe to Belfast only makes the break more disastrous when 
his inherent waywardness tears him loose once more, and 
the siren of the boat that carries him away has an ironic 
honk in the ears of the reader who is left with a thwarted 
wife, an embittered Alec, and a silly servant big with child. 
Alec, the dutiful and long-suffering (whose wants are con- 
sistently subordinated to his mother’s plans for the shift- 
less Robert), and old Mrs. Dunwoody herself are excellently 
drawn; but Robert is not quite convincing, nor has his 
seafaring life quite the true salt smack. There are vivid 
incidents and passages of beauty; but the book as a whole 
has neither the intensity nor the integrity that went to 
make Changing Winds a fine novel. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended notice or review in this or subsequent 
issues, 

ARABELLA’S LETTERS, by A. M. Stuart (Musson Book 
Co.; pp. 300; $2.00). 

A HIsToRY OF THE SocrETy OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) IN 
CanabDa, by Arthur Garratt Dorland (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. xii, 343; $4.00). 

J. ALLEN BAKER, M.P., by E. B. Baker and P. J. Noel 
Baker (Swarthmore Press; pp. 270; 7/6). 

LicgHt, More Licut, by James Francis Cooke (Dor- 
rance, Philadelphia; pp. 121). 

DELILAH PLAys THE Pontes, by W. A. Fraser (Musson; 
pp. 319; $2.00). 

THE First TRAIL, Published for the Girl Guides Assn. 
(Basil Blackwell-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 282). 

CHapwicK & SHUTE, by Henry A. Shute (Dorrance; 
pp. 234; $2.00). 

Or THEM HE CHOSE TWELvE, by Clarence Edward 
Macartney (Dorrance; pp. 181; $1.50). 

Srupies or STuDENT LiFe, by W. J. Loudon (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 272; $1.25). 

Detour, by Norrell Gregory (Greenberg—Irwin & Gor- 
don; pp. 220; $2.00). 

A CrT1zEN oF NowHERE, by Edith Ballinger Price 
(Greenberg-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 264; $2.00). 

WALTER GARVIN IN MEXICO, by Smedley D. Butler and 
A. J. Burks (Dorrance; pp. 238; $1.75). 

CHINA, by Paul Monroe (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
xv, 447; $3.50). 

THe Nite AND EcypTiAN CIVILIZATION, by A. Moret 
(Kegan Paul-Musson; pp. xxix, 497, 25/-). 

THE GEORGETOWN ANTHOLOGY, Edited by A. P. Kane 
(Dorrance; pp. 220; $2.00). 

THe GREAT ADVENTURER, by Henry Greenham (Black- 
well-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 50; $1.00). 

PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by M. B. 
Davies (Allen & Unwin; pp. 288; 7/6). 

THE RoaD To PLENTY, by W. T. Foster and W. Catch- 
ings (Houghton & Miflin; pp. 231; $2.00). 

THE BUILDERS OF AMERICA, by E. Huntington and L. F. 
Whitney (William Morrow; pp. xiv, 368; $3.50). 





THOMAS HARDY 


The last gray, moss-grown rampart falls apart, 
A drowsy echo wakes and calls and dies, 
And there is pause. . . 


Upon the hallowed ground there shall arise 
A crested, glittering shaft—concrete and steel, 
To shatter the high heavens like a spear. 


And men that dwell within the tower shall wonder 
At faiths and doubts that once stirred other men, 
Less certain of their powers but more familiar 
Perhaps with God—or His inversion, Fate. 


And one at last will catch his breath remembering 
A poet-soul that dreamed heretic dreams 

Within the hallowed circle of his time; 

Who loved, yet, loving, meted out destruction 


To worn Hope-symbols in an outworn age. 
Marcus ADENEY. 








LONDON 
LETTER 


THE FUNERAL OF THomAS Harpy. 








have been held at Westminster Abbey within 

the past month. The first was that of our 
greatest novelist and one of our truest poets, our brave 
Victorian veteran, Thomas Hardy. When the news 
came of his death, I recalled how two companions, old 
admirers of his work, almost devotees, indeed, had 
taken me to have tea at his house near Dorchester— 
Max Gate—not many months before. He was extra- 
ordinarily well and in good spirits that day; full of 
interest in the affairs of the world around him, able 
to enjoy a good story or laugh at some timely Wessex 
rhyme or riddle. One of his three visitors on that 
occasion, I remember, asked him if he knew the Ex- 
moor prayer she had heard a dairy farmer recite over 
his fireside at a farmhouse near Brendon? This was 
the prayer, curiously self-contained and sublimely 
exclusive :— 


T HE funerals of two famous irreplaceable men 


God bless me and my wife, 
My son Jan and his wife, 
Us four, 

No more! 

No, our memoried host and Wessex chronicler had 
never heard it, and he fairly laughed as it came to its 
emphatic close. Then he went on to speak of the 
dropping out of so many of the old customs and folk 
tales and the gradual fading away of the genuine 
Dorset local-colour, which was still so marked when 
he was a boy. The newspapers, the railway trains, 
the broadcasting from London of the language of the 
centre, and the gradual penetration of the villages and 
hamlets by town fashions and cosmopolitan notions, 
all these went to account for the change, which he 
thought inevitable. For himself, he took the change 
half sadly, half humorously, and one thought that at 
the back of his mind there remained the good sturdy 
Wessex feeling about change, and the desire that the 
old order should be kept going as long as possible. 
Mrs. Hardy had warned us tactfully that we must not 
tire him by too long a talk, but indeed; as I look back, 
his own conversation was far the most vital and con- 
vivial of that pleasant tea-party. There was no reason, 
so far as one could tell, why he should not go on for 
many years defying the ordinary conditions, and re- 
fusing to accept the measured term of man’s life. So 
when the news came of his last illness, we felt that 
he would probably throw that off, as he had other 
similar attacks. But the fiat had gone forth, and we 
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were to see our friend no more. On the day of the 
last rites at Westminster Abbey the same three visitors 
to Max Gate sat together amid the multitude of 
mourners in the great Church, and watched the pall- 
bearers march past to the site of the grave in Poets’ 
Corner. It was a noble ceremony, solemnly impressive 
to behold, and though in my time a spectator of many 
funerals of famous men, this affected me more than 
any I had seen—whether in the Abbey, or at St. Paul’s, 
or at some smaller outlying church in town or country. 


THE CONTEMPORARY VERDICT. 


In the Abbey that Monday afternoon one recog- 
nized many of his old friends. The best known of 
his contemporaries—fellow novelists, poets, painters, 
artists and writers of all sorts and all degrees. Among 
the eight pall-bearers the most signal figure was that 
of George Bernard Shaw, because of his light-coloured 
garments, and his very white hair and beard, which 
contrasted singularly with the sombre sable of the 
other seven. At the head marched the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald; and among those be- 
hind, one of the dead novelist’s oldest friends, Sir 
Edmund Gosse, served to mark the passage of time 
since that critic wrote his first review of one of Hardy’s 
earlier novels—I believe Far from the Madding Crowd. 
Another mourner, John Galsworthy, by his mien might 
have passed for a soldier. No such set of pall-bearers, 
so far as I remember, was ever seen in the old Abbey 
before. The strange, the rather disconcerting, thing, 
to be noted in the public comments afterwards, was 
the somewhat grudging reference made by some not- 
able authors to the ceremony, and to their dead captain. 
This was due, in part, perhaps, to the resentment some 
London critics have always felt for Hardy’s so-called 
pessimism. A natural feeling, it may have been, in 
those whose optimistic faith is a cardinal tenet; but 
at the passing of a leader, it certainly seemed ill-timed 
to pause with a grudging or half-patronizing gesture 
of farewell. But London, so far as London stands 
for Literature, recognized to the full the weight of the 
event, realizing that for the moment the English Re- 
public of Letters was left without a head. 


Tue Passinc oF Lorp Harc: 


The same scene, the solemn old Abbey, drew a 
different crowd of mourners and sightseers to the fun- 
eral of Lord Haig yesterday. There was a great dif- 
ference to be noted in the aspect of the crowd, and 
the colours of the Flanders poppies and of khaki coats 
relieved the shadows of the sombre church. Near the 
West door were to be seen a small line of crippled 
men on bath-chairs, pensioners and soldier victims of 
the Great War; and these too had the red flowers 
gleaming on their breasts. Near by was a line of 
Legionaries, men in civilian garb with nothing to show 


how they had fought under the great soldier but the 
gleaming medals they wore. Some of these had been 
associated more closely with Lord Haig than any others 
of late years. It was they, we knew, who had been 
making the Flanders poppies down at Richmond, and 
they recalled to us how since the War he had kept 
up his old interest in his wounded comrades, and had 
made it almost the passion of his later life to guard 
them and other disabled soldiers against want. One 
of the most moving moments of the ceremony was that 
when the company of pipers of the London Scottish 
regiment, who were placed behind the altar, out of 
visual range, suddenly filled the Abbey with the wild 
lament of the ‘Flowers of the Forest’. It recalled the 
North, Haig’s own country, and the old Scottish tunes 
and hillside background he loved, as nothing else would 
have done. The two funerals, Thomas Hardy’s and 
Lord Haig’s, brought into this quick succession, left 
us with a sense of history—brought war and liter- 
ature in direct contact, and sent us away thinking 
of Hardy’s Dynasts as the one master-poem of our 
time, which gave the past, war and peace, the imagina- 
tive reality of to-day. 


WESTMINSTER MEMORIES. 


Not many days before Hardy’s funeral the fatal 
floods in the Thames, which had done so much de- 
struction almost within a stone’s throw of the Abbey, 
had drawn me back on a flying visit to my old haunts 
in that neighbourhood. Years ago I had rooms in 
Cowley Street, not far from the old Salutation Inn, 
which was on its last legs, so to speak—which, when 
the inn was given up, was occupied for a time by the 
late Joseph Pennell, the artist. I must not be drawn 
aside, when thinking of his vivid work in black and 
white as interpreter of the London scene, from the 
more recent matters. The sensation was to find the 
familiar tame Thames which had so long maintained 
the amenities behind the stout granite balustrades of 
the Embankment, suddenly breaching the walls, flow- 
ing into the streets, and drowning the unlucky denizens 
of the Westminster slums. Something of the ancient 
effect of the River as it used to appear in Tudor times. 
when it was the great highway between the City of 
London and the City of Westminster, was brought 
back to mind by this swift and intimate cataclysm. 
Near the point by Lambeth footbridge where the gap 
in the walls was sandbagged against the further inrush 
of water, I overheard two onlookers saying how three 
miles further up, at Hammersmith, the destruction had 
been just as alarmingly sudden. One of the houses 
fatally inundated here was Rivercourt, from whose 
windows I had watched the last Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat Race. The occupants of the house (Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitcheson) had gone away for the week-end, 
leaving two maid servants in charge. Most unluckily, 
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owing to the bitter weather, the two maids had moved 
from the top of the house down to a bedroom in the 
basement, and there the poor girls were drowned, ap- 
parently in their sleep, without warning. Mrs. Naomi 
Mitcheson is the author of Cloud Cuckoo Land and 
other stories which wonderfully revive ancient Greek 
life with a modern imagination. Four or five doors 
away is the old house of William Morris, where long 
ago he worked at his craft and was to be seen, like a 
mediaeval craftsman, surrounded by pre-Raphaelite 
paintings and all the appliances of a poet, a painter, and 
a medieval printer—a house where, forty-odd years 
ago, I met W. B. Yeats, the Irish poet (then an un- 
known writer), George Bernard Shaw, and other new 
recruits in art and letters who are now counted among 
what we may call the Old Guard. Hardy’s death has 
left another gap in its lessening line. 
Ernest Ruys. 
London: 4th February, 1928. 








Vie STAGE 


VERYBODY who follows theatrical comment is 
E, accustomed to hearing it said that this play ‘acts 
better than it reads’ or that that play ‘reads 
better than it acts’. Those phrases have become com- 
monplaces nowadays because so many of the successful 
playwrights publish their works as soon as they are 
written, and the drama tasters like to inform you 
solemnly whether the plays are for the study or the 
theatre. 

As a matter of fact, all plays are for the theatre. 
If not, they can hardly be called plays at all. They 
may be interesting pieces of writing in dialogue form, 
but they are not dramas. The most widely read of 
modern dramatists, George Bernard Shaw, is a case 
in point; although a great many people believe that 
they can get every ounce of value out of Shaw when 
they read him, his plays are much more vital when 
acted. Every time that I have the good fortune to 
see a Shaw play that I have only known in book form, 
I am amazed anew at his flair for the theatre; it is 
more remarkable than his inexhaustible range of ideas. 
Whenever Shaw has broken some convention that was 
considered necessary behind the footlights, he has 
turned out to be right and the convention wrong. In- 
variably, his plays act, if they are done with any intelli- 
gence at all. I have come to that conclusion after 
seeing amateurs, and even commercial stock companies 
triumph with them again and again. 

Of course, when people talk about a play reading 
better than it acts, they are sometimes saying, in as 
kindly a manner as possible, that it is not good drama. 
More often, they are merely admitting that they were 
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not acute enough to see the possibilities of the play in 
the printed page; they did not recognize the dramatist’s 
instinct for the theatre. 

There, I have placed my finger on one of the most 
peculiar difficulties of the theatre. Apparently, very 
few men are born possessing that sense which will 
guide them instinctively in the selection of plays that 
will come to life when placed upon the stage. Look 
at the number of failures in the commercial theatre 
every year. And they are all staged hopefully. When 
you allow for a certain number of gamblers, who take 
fliers with plays as they might with stocks, there are 
still many sincere managers who pin their faith to 
pieces that look ridiculously bad when actually 
launched. The most widely experienced often make 
the worst mistakes. 

One of the most disastrous failures of the current 
New York season was a drama that gossip described 
as a masterpiece. I do not think that I ever remember 
greater unanimity in advance regarding a play’s great- 
ness, or more complete agreement later that its failure 
was deserved. The play was entitled John, and the 
author was Philip Barry, a young man from whom 
big things have been expected for a number of years. 
Barry first attracted attention with a rather neat little 
comedy entitled You and I, which he followed with 
several failures, two of which, Jn A Garden and White 
Wings, received great praise from the more literary 
of the American critics. They hailed Mr. Barry as 
one of the few adult writers for the New York theatre, 
and found evidences of mind as well as literary quality 
in his comedies. 

Then came John, based on the story of John the 
Baptist. Up here in Canada, we heard whispers tha‘ 
an American dramatist had, at last, produced a great 
imaginative work. Everybody who had been given 
even a peep at the manuscript went forth to spread 
the news of its greatness. The Theatre Arts Monthly 
quoted the producer as saying it was so fine that. ii 
there were only a dozen people who liked it, John was 
worth doing for its own sake. Apparently, the illusion 
persisted, possibly on account of the enthusiasm of all 
concerned, right up to the opening night. After that, 
nobody had a good word to say for the drama. Unani- 
mously, it was agreed that Philip Barry’s play did not 
belong in the theatre. Possibly, the backers who had 
lost so much in staging the piece found comfort in the 
trite verdict that it read better than it acted. You will 
observe that they were merely acknowledging that, 
when they read John, they failed to detect that, what- 
ever else it may have been, it was not drama. 

Philip Barry has since scored his first big success 
with a sophisticated comedy entitled Paris Bound; 
mention that fact in passing to give a happy ending tc 
a story. 

The case of John is repeated scores of times every 
season. There are cases where the judgment of the 
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producer is justified in the production, but it turns 
out, in spite of its quality, to be something that the 
public does not want. Still, the majority of failures do 
look, when they reach the stage, as though they should 
never have been started. Inexperienced observers won- 
der how any manager in his senses happened to put 
them on. As for the managers, they chalk up one 
more proof that it is hard to tell in the reading whether 
a play is good theatre. If a play-reader is ever dis- 
covered, whose judgment in these matters turns out to 
be unerring, what fortune and fame await him! 
FRED JACOB. 
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Here is as thrilling a “war book” as has ever been 
published. Major Wortley fought from the beginning to 
the end of the war. His book is not only a record of his 
Own experiences as an active flying officer on the Western 
Front, but a history of the Royal Air Force in action. It 
is a moving story that is at the same time a work of 
literature. 
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By F. H. Bradley $4.50 


For many years the late F. H. Bradley’s first work has 
been out of print, and copies have been among the rarities 
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By A. M. Carr-Saunders and D. Caradog Jones $3.00 
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The author has covered the whole period of English 
printing, and his book will be found indispensable by all 
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